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Death of Pius XI 


OPE PIUS XI died in the early hours of February 

10th while Rome was being bedecked to celebrate the 

close of his seventeen years’ reign. If, as the dying 
Pope is reported to have murmured—‘‘There is so much to 
be done’’—that would still have been true to whatever limit 
his holy and strenuous life had been prolonged. Nearly two 
years ago the faithful were prepared with sorrow to hear of 
his demise, yet Providence almost visibly intervened by re- 
storing the aged Pontiff to such vigour that he was able to 
issue that immortal document ‘‘Mit Brennender Sorge’’ 
which will surely prove the ultimate moral and intellectual 
overthrow of the Nordic heresy of Nazi-ism. Moreover, the 
Pope of Peace was spared to see war discredited and the 
humane and Christian policy of appeasement adopted by the 
nations in its stead. Much remains to be done, for the fortunes 
of that policy are still at the mercy of proud and passionate 
men not yet convinced of the futility of force to bring about 
stable and just conditions of peace. Given a few more months 
the Pope of the Encyclicals might have crowned that glorious 
series by a magisterial exposure of the causes of war, rooted 
in the folly and malice of men yet disguised under specious 
pleas of national interest, patriotism, prestige and righteous 
ambition. But, in spite of the glosses of selfish war-mongers 
and misguided pacifists, Pius XI has incidentally shown be- 
yond question that the Peace of Christ, the peace which 
springs from the observance of God’s law of charity and jus- 
tice is the supreme good of mankind, and that those rulers 
and statesmen who are not working for that Peace are grossly 
misleading their peoples. 


His Achievement 

ce EHOLD the just man dieth and none taketh it to 
heart.’’ For once this saying of Scripture has not been 

fulfilled. Catholics cannot complain that the main features of 
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an extremely active reign of seventeen years have been ig- 
nored by the world’s press or that the nobility of a life devoted 
to the advancement of God’s Kingdom on earth has not been 
fully and widely recognized. The world, almost in spite of 
itself, is forced to admire those who reject its standards, and 
live by ideals to which it is blind, for it cannot deny that 
Christianity is justified by every pragmatic test and that it is 
righteousness—not ambition or military power or commercial 
prosperity—that exalteth a nation. Yet, other great Chris- 
tians have died full of good works and have left inspiring 
examples, and we cannot expect any marked or permanent 
improvement in the world’s scale of values because of the life 
and works of a Pope like Pius XI, but who can measure the 
benefits brought to the Church by what he has done and 
taught during those seventeen fruitful years for the help and 
guidance of all time? His teaching has wonderfully enriched 
the dogmatic treasury of the Church: for years to come 
*‘Quadragesimo Anno,’’ for instance, will remain the main- 
spring of all Catholic social endeavours. Elsewhere, we have 
attempted an estimate of those benefits. We need only note 
here how remarkably the character and circumstances of his 
life fitted him to undertake the loftiest and most responsible 
office that mortal man can assume—‘‘the solicitude of all 
the Churches.’’ Signor Mussolini calls him the Pope of the 
Conciliation, and doubtless Pius himself regarded the Lateran 
Treaty whereby he brought a measure of freedom to the 
Church in Italy at the cost of rightful claims which could 
never be realized, as-the most spiritually fruitful of all the 
great events of his reign. He spurned all human guarantees 
for the permanence of this Concordat and put his trust wholly 
in the good faith of Italy and the Providence of God, and 
Catholics, whatever the future may portend, cannot do less 
than emulate his confidence. 





The Pope and Atheistic Communism 


E was confronted at the beginning of his reign by a 

unique and terrible phenomenon in the history of 
Christianity—a whole people organized for the destruction of 
the idea of God and supernatural religion. He alone strove, 
by every means in his power, to counteract this deliberate and 
diabolic revolt against the divine law and the morality which 
is the salt of civilization, whilst the secularist Powers looked 
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on with apathy or made pacts with Satan in the interests of 
trade and politics. Happily, the last hours of his Holiness, 
of Christ’s Vicar and champion, were gladdened by the re- 
sounding victory achieved by Catholic Spain over the fierce 
attempts of atheist Russia to establish a foothold in the Penin- 
sula, attempts supported by the Godless of every land and 
by all who detest the rule of Christ. To the Christian the 
Spanish war proved a shocking revelation of the world-wide 
decadence of Christian faith and morality, which caused pro- 
fessed Christians to rub shoulders with anarchists and atheists 
in a common endeavour to destroy Christ’s Church. But for 
once truth has prevailed and a Crusade has brought about the 
triumph of the Cross. 


Faint Praise 

HE tributes paid throughout the world to the character 

and achievements of Pius XI were so spontaneous and 
so unrestrained as to surprise even Catholics themselves. In 
France, for example, a politician like M. Herriot whose past 
record has scarcely been one of especial sympathy with the 
Church, could refer to the late Pontiff as ‘‘one of the highest 
and purest representatives of that invincible power, con- 
science.’’ The Socialist leader, M. Blum, spoke of ‘“‘his 
serene and magnificent efforts’ : even L’Humanité, the Com- 
munist organ, had its tribute to express. All the more, there- 
fore, is it matter for regret, if not entirely for surprise, that 
a well-known English ecclesiastical weekly, The Church 
Times, should be so obviously half-hearted in its appreciation. 
It was no more than an unfortunate coincidence that on the 
very morning when the sad news of the Pope’s death was made 
known, we should read in its editorial summary (February 
10th) that ‘‘the future historian, unhappily, will not be able 
to avoid the conclusion that the impotence of Christendom is 
largely due to the policy of Rome, its alliance with Fascism, 
and its failure to realize at the beginning the spiritual signi- 
ficance of Nazi-ism.’’ An unfortunate coincidence for which 
there was no apology in the succeeding number (February 
17th)! ‘*The temporal power has been restored,’’ we there 
read, ‘‘but on terms which must have made Pio Nono turn in 
his tomb.’’ ‘‘The Pope (through the Lateran Agreement) for 
the first time placed himself in the position of a country par- 
son with a resident squire at his gates.’’ ‘‘The Princedom 
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of the Vatican City ... is, from the standpoint of a practical 
politician, of no more importance than a doll’s house.’’ The 
conclusion to be drawn from such disparaging remarks would 
appear to be either that the state of tension between the Holy 
See and Italy should have continued indefinitely or that the 
Papal States ought to have been restored; finally, however, 
we are assured, presumably in spite of the doll’s house and 
the unnecessary pain inflicted on Pio Nono, that ‘‘Pius XI 
acted wisely in getting out of a difficult position on passable 
terms.’’ The general tone is one of faint praise. Had the 
Pope died before 1937, we are further informed, ‘‘we think 
that the verdict of history on him would have been that he was 
a gentle scholar, a good, kindly man who lacked the force 
to transform his theories into action, who loved peace, but 
could not ensure it, who disliked Fascism, but tolerated it be- 
cause he dreaded Bolshevism more.’’ The Church Times, on 
the contrary, does not regard Bolshevism as the greater dan- 
ger. In fact, its somewhat ill-tempered advocacy of the anti- 
Christian side throughout the Spanish struggle might leave 
us with the impression that Bolshevism in its eyes was no 
danger at all. However, the Holy Father is permitted a par- 
tial return to favour. He is allowed to have ‘‘made consider- 
able amends for his failure over Abyssinia by his stern con- 
demnation of the political theories of Nazi Germany,’’ though 
a doubt is expressed whether this is consistent with his sup- 
port of General Franco in Spain. ‘‘We remain Catholic 
realists’’ is the assertion made in the editorial of the same 
issue (February 17th). Both noun and adjective are singularly 
inappropriate. 


The Silver Mallet 


HE story of the silver mallet has made its customary 
ype in various descriptions of the death of Pius 
XI. According to it, as soon as life has been pronounced 
extinct, one of the cardinals approaches the death-bed and 
touching the dead Pontiff’s forehead with a silver mallet, calls 
three times upon him by name: ‘Achille Ratti, are you 
there ?’’ The question naturally evokes no reply. Where- 
upon the Cardinal Camerlengo announces that the Pope is 
dead. In an article in these pages for February, 1922, with 
the title ‘‘The Fable of the Silver Mallet,’’ Father Thurston 
showed that the story of the mallet was a pure invention even 
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though it is found in the writings of Mgr. Barbier de Mon- 
tault and Mgr. Gutlin. He referred to ‘‘Sede Vacante,’’ an 
interesting volume of Hartwell Grissell, in which the Papal 
ceremonial at the Pope’s death is given in detail. The con- 
clusion was that the Pope’s forehead is not struck with a silver 
mallet or with anything else, and further that the custom 
of calling aloud three times the name of the Pontiff (or the 
words ‘‘Pater Sancte’’) was discontinued on the death of 
Clement X in 1676. Such stories are picturesque and die 
hard. In 1939 as previously in 1922 this particular legend has 
been accorded a wide publicity. 


The Fruits of Victory 


HE crusading spirit will long be needed in Catholic 
"Th Spain to consolidate the fruits of her heroic struggle. 
The practical Atheism which, in one form or another, had 
long corrupted the public mind there—almost in every depart- 
ment of organized labour, amongst the intelligentzia infected 
by pseudo-liberalism and anti-clericalism, amongst the upper 
classes ignorant of their civic duties and the fiduciary char- 
acter of their wealth, and amongst peasantry submerged in 
grinding poverty—has, we may hope, been purged away in the 
fierce crucible of war, and the new nation is ready to accept 
the wholly Christian social and industrial system already 
formulated and put in practice by its new rulers, and already 
functioning with success in the neighbouring country of 
Portugal. 





The War of Diplomacy 

AVING destroyed Spain’s enemies, native and foreign, 

in the field, General Franco has still to win the war of 
diplomacy. And he has still to face the fierce barrage of 
malicious mendacity in the left and ‘‘neutral’’ press of the 
world which, for two years and more, was the chief, and now 
is the only, weapon of that gang of incompetent atheist 
politicians which masqueraded as the Spanish Republic and 
to the end looked despairingly for effective support from their 
sympathizers in Europe and America. Even yet, whilst the 
more respectable and prudent secular journals are trying, 
more or less adroitly, to recognize the facts of the situation, 
to which anti-Catholic prejudice and national arrogance had 
long blinded them, the venal, commercialized press still 
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speaks of the Nationalists as ‘‘rebels,’’ and misses no oppor- 
tunity of distorting Franco’s aims and achievements. As for 
the Left politicians, and the Communist mobs which be- 
sieged the seat of Government with cries of ‘‘Arms for Spain’”’ 
at the very moment when the Reds on the run were throwing 
away those with which they had already been provided—they 
will go on with their folly to the end, for Franco stands for 
all that they detest, a Christian order of the State, and an 
effective protection of the worker from the rapacity of usury. 
One contemplates their alarums and excursions in Parlia- 
ment, their ignorance of history, and their blindness to 
realities on the Continent with a devout feeling of thankful- 
ness, that such demagogues, and the fringe of discredited 
politicians who support them, are not now in charge of our 
destinies, and not likely to be so in the future. 


Christ or Belial 


HE common fault of these misrepresentatives of de- 
ponies whose political vagaries only serve to confirm 
the totalitarians in their contempt for its pretensions, has been 
from the first a complete inability to diagnose the real issues 
that lay beneath the Republican question in Spain. The late 
Holy Father who realized that the Nationalist uprising was 
but one phase of the struggle forced upon Christianity by a 
growing revolt against Almighty God, showed a truer judg- 
ment, and happily the Church as a whole, in spite of a sprink- 
ling of political Catholics in France and elsewhere, thought 
with the Pope on this crucial point. Ever since the Vatican 
Treaty the Osservatore Romano, independent of Fascist in- 
fluences, has rendered invaluable service to the truth by its 
fearless criticism of secular Governments from the Catholic 
standpoint, but never has its criticism been more clear, wel- 
come and devastating than when it took occasion, a few 
weeks ago, of a declaration of Catholic ‘‘neutrality’’ regard- 
ing Spain pronounced by a Spanish professor belonging to 
a self-appointed ‘‘Committee for Justice and Peace’’ and 
published by La Croix, to expose the scandalous and un- 
Catholic character of Catholic Leftism. La Croix hastened 
to disclaim any sympathy with such Laodiceans, but other 
periodicals, such as L’Aube and Temps Présent, have not yet 
abandoned their equivocal attitude. We are glad that the 
point of view advocated from the first, not only by this 
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periodical, but by the British Catholic weekly press, has been 
thus triumphantly vindicated by the highest authority. Only 
a perverse adhesion to certain unsound philosophical prin- 
ciples, and a false interpretation of Catholic principles, com- 
bined with political partisanship, could have obscured in the 
minds of otherwise zealous Catholics, both in Europe and 
America, the real character of the Spanish conflict. 


No Retractation to be expected 


ET those who wish to be deceived will continue to be so. 

The ‘‘press war’’ will go on for many months, and 
secularists and anti-clericals will persist in misrepresenting 
the Corporative Christian State which the Nationalists are 
building up and which will remedy not only the abuses of the 
old regime but the flagrant injustices of the atheist Republic. 
The Times which, by its recent writings about the Republican 
debacle, has set an example of sane, fair and well-informed 
reporting, has nevertheless not yet understood that the civil 
war did not turn upon the desirability of one or other of two 
contrasted political systems—‘‘democracy’”’ or ‘‘Fascism’’— 
but was essentially a war of religion. In an article entitled 
‘‘Why the Republic Failed’’ (February 11th), the writer ex- 
presses the viewthat the opponents in the civil war were merely 
fortuitous groups whose alliance can be only temporary, ignor- 
ing altogether that what unites the Nationalists is the Catholic 
Faith, and what has kept the Reds together is a denial of God 
and all religious obligations. The Republic which was 
hatched in the Freemason ‘‘Ateneo’’ of Madrid, set out to de- 
Catholicize Spain, and no compliance on the part of the 
Church availed to weaken this aim. What gave Franco his 
strength, on the other hand, was the Catholicism of the Spanish 
people which the Red persecution of religion awakened 
to resistance, the shameful defection of certain Basques and 
Catalans notwithstanding. However, it is a great thing that 
the crimes of the 1931 Republic and its subservience to Mos- 
cow should be now recognized in detail in the columns of our 
leading journal. They have been known for years to all un- 
prejudiced observers but passed over in silence or even denied 
by the British and American secularist press—to the lasting 
discredit of journalism. These Times articles of February 11th 
and 15th may be regarded as a measure of atonement. The 
Republic was born in anarchy and bloodshed, and if success 
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could have been then assured, there was plenty of justification 
in Christian morality for its overthrow before it left the 
cradle. It was anti-civic and anti-religious from the start. 
But The Times writer thinks that it might have been saved 
according to The Times if it had fostered instead of opposing 
the spread of ‘“‘liberal education’’ ! 


Secularism is Atheism 


6 IBERALISM’’—the continental variety born of the 

[French Revolution, which aimed at divorcing human 
culture from belief in the supernatural destiny of man and the 
service of God—has been the curse of Spain for more than a 
century. It tried, perhaps too successfully, to confine the 
Church to the sacristy, and infected the whole of higher edu- 
cation. It welcomed the growth of atheistic Masonry and 
anti-clericalism, and it paved the way for the Communist 
Terror. Its champions—Ortega y Gasset, Unamuno, 
Marafion—and the rest have regretfully acknowledged the 
breakdown of their dreams, the failure of intellectualism di- 
vorced from faith and tradition to curb the brute in man—a 
lesson which is written large over all history, and is indeed 
the dictate of common sense. During the civil war the 
liberals, Sefior Madariaga in particular, showed how blind 
they still were by pleading for a compromise. There can be 
no compromise between faith and unbelief, there is no room 
for organized militant atheism in a Christian State. This 
explains why General Franco, in the interests of Spain’s 
stability, cannot proclaim a general amnesty. He must dis- 
criminate between his defeated foes, and banish or otherwise 
punish those who have been conspicuous for putting into 
deadly practice their anarchic and anti-religious views. The 
Red leaders have done their best to destroy Catholicism in 
Spain: they cannot be asked, they would hardly consent, to 
help to rebuild it—which is now Franco’s main task. 








The Status of Catholic Spain held out 


ND thus those most opposed to the new Spain, who can 
Pan to have no part or lot in it, are holding out in 
Madrid, though their President, safe in Paris, counsels sub- 
mission. They are trying to continue the war by proclama- 
tions and appeals, calculated to keep alive the sympathy of 
their adherents throughout the world. But one at least of 
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their supporters, like President Azafia, has seen the difference 
between heroism and folly. Sefior Madariaga appeals through 
The Times (February 14th) ‘‘to the Socialist and Liberal 
parties in Europe to evacuate the Spanish field.’’ There is 
no longer any Left Government, Madrid is starving. Further 
resistance is useless and senseless. He is grateful for all that 
Liberals and Socialists in Europe have done—this alone shows 
how unrepentant he really is—but they are now doing no 
service to Spain by prolonging her agony. That is sound 
advice, but we trust that General Franco, already insulted by 
an appeal from our own Government not to exercise reprisals, 
will not allow himself to be influenced by the counsels of 
those who lent him no succour in his desperate crusade 
against Russian Communism but did their best to bring about 
his defeat, and are now trying to impair the completeness of 
his victory. Italy and Germany gave him timely and material 
help in his deadly struggle to free Spain from Hispano- 
Russian Communism and, whatever their immediate motives, 
they deserve the thanks of all who care for Christian civiliza- 
tion. It surely ill-beseems those Governments—France, 
Britain and America'—who more or less actively and openly 
strove for a Red triumph in Spain and the defeat of Franco— 
to try to exploit his victory for political or commercial 
ends, and, now that he does not need their recognition, to 
haggle over “‘granting’’ him those belligerent rights to which 
he had an absolute claim for the past two years. 





The Western Democracies see the truth at last 

T was owing to the short-sighted hostility of the Western 
| bP avectone.5- that General Franco, fighting for Christian 
civilization, was obliged to seek help from Italy and Germany 
with whose political systems he, as a convinced Catholic, has 
little sympathy. But we cannot reproach him if, in the re- 
construction, without detriment to Spain’s integrity and 
Catholicity, he tries to give privilege and advantage to his 
allies. We trust at any rate that, as far as possible, he will 
emulate those Powers in avoiding the strangle-hold of inter- 
national usury. Better for Spain to remain poor for a while 
than to mortgage her resources and energies to foreign bond- 
holders. The Corporative system at which, because it is not 


1 If it be true that President Roosevelt, who yet is friends with Russia, 
” 


assured Mr. Eden that “the would view with regret the victory of Franco,’’ we 
have here a surprising illustration of his limited political sagacity. 
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‘democracy,’ our politicians sneer, is better calculated to 
advance a nation’s prosperity than foreign financial indebted- 
ness which inevitably means foreign political dominance. 
However, it behoves Franco to walk warily in dealing with 
the dictators. He has already lost heavily in the public 
opinion of the world by his association with them, and there 
are signs that they will use his indebtedness to them as a 
pawn in their negotiations with other powers. The wholly 
unauthorized bombing of Minorca by Italian planes whilst 
the surrender arrangements were being facilitated by a British 
warship, and the persistent abuse by the Fascist press of both 
Britain and France during this delicate crisis, show how little 
Franco’s allies are disposed to leave him freedom to negotiate 
for Spain’s interests according to his own ideas. If Italy and 
Germany took up his fight against atheistic Communism, that 
was in their own interest as well as his, and does not constitute 
a claim on his assistance in their other policies. It is Spain’s 
interest to be friends with France and England, and em- 
phatically their interest to be friends with Spain—France, 
because of the Balearic islands and England because of the 
Canaries and the Straits of Gibraltar, whilst neither has 
reason to fear from the Peninsula the pressure of competing 
ambitions, whether commercial or political. The south-western 
extremity of Europe instead of being, as Trotsky hoped, an 
annexe of Soviet Russia seems destined to be an area of 
Christian peace. 


False Ways to Peace 


LSEWHERE in Europe Peace, like the dove from the 

Ark, finds no resting place. This country is experiencing 
all but the last extremities of war—the diversion of nearly all 
industrial and social effort to preparation for war—and refuge 
camps and air-raid shelters are projected all over the country. 
On February 16th, the Government announced the detailed 
cost of its Defence Programme—a ‘“‘vast expenditure deeply 
to be deplored’’—and all because power-politics have usurped 











the functions of reason and justice in international affairs, 
and no great nation can count on its just claims being re- 
spected unless it can, if necessary, enforce them. We are 
living, in fact, under the law of the jungle because obedience 
to the law of Christ means justice and consideration for 
others and willingness to make sacrifices for the common good. 
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And although the ‘“‘deplorable need of vast expenditure”’ 
gives us an unprecedented opportunity of abolishing the chief 
blot on our civilization, the social injustice of widespread un- 
employment, no Government has yet arisen to break through 
those vested interests, whether of labour or capital, which 
somehow prevent the union of all classes so that one im- 
portant means of defence—a happy and contented citizenry— 
is fatuously neglected. In a recent address to Congress 
President Roosevelt hinted that there were other ways besides 
armed force by which an unjust aggressor could be checked, 
no doubt alluding to the effects of a social, political or 
economic boycott. Theoretically this method is a right and 
natural one but its employment in this closely-knit world 
tends to be impracticable for several reasons. In the first 
place, unlike the quality of mercy, it injures those that apply 
it as well as those affected by it. Then, it cuts off a very large 
area from the sphere of world-trade which is necessary for the 
welfare of nations, and it inflicts punishment within that area 
on innocent and guilty alike. Finally, as the attempt to boy- 
cott Italy on account of aggression against Abyssinia plainly 
proved, it requires, for effectiveness, a strict unanimity of 
purpose impossible to secure when so many particular interests 
have to be sacrificed. In the Abyssinian affair, 52 members 
of the League of Nations declared Italy to be an unjust ag- 
gressor. Morally, therefore, to trade with her and thus pro- 
mote her welfare would be to condone and share in the guilt 
of her aggression. But many of these nations which thus pro- 
nounced sentence continued to supply her with what she 
needed, either because they feared reprisals or were too poor 
to forgo trade-profits. Great Britain may have imposed some 
restrictions but it is said that Italy got the oil she needed from 
British sources. The boycott effect was only partial and did 
little to hinder Italy or to protect Abyssinia. And of course 
the non-League nations profited by the others’ loss of trade. 
Thus in this test-case the weapon of economic boycott, applied 
in favourable circumstances, completely failed; instead of 
ending a particular act of aggression it only brought about 
confusion and loss to international trade and an increase of 
international ill-will. And so no repetition of the experiment 
can hope to have greater success. We have mentioned oil 
as one of the most necessary elements in modern warfare. 
But no aggressor need fear that the world of commerce or 
finance, whatever boycotting resolutions are passed by ‘‘the 
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nations,’’ will allow him to lack even more direct aid in his 
unjust purpose. The clearest lesson of history is that neither 
poverty nor a wrongful aim has ever prevented a nation from 
prosecuting a war. Of all the loans that a country requires, 
money to purchase munitions is the most readily supplied. 
None of the South American Republics, let the President 
note, has ever been allowed to want means of attacking a 
neighbour through a scarcity of dollars or of what dollars can 
be turned into. So, until some sort of control of international 
finance and of the War-Traffic is established, the aggressor 
will never be checked or punished by mere economic or 
financial boycott. 


The Apostolic Delegate 


HE coming of Mgr. Godfrey, the first Apostolic Dele- 

gate to Great Britain, was naturally overshadowed by 
the news of the Holy Father’s death and by the general mourn- 
ing of Christendom. He was originally to have pontificated 
at the High Mass in the Cathedral on February 12th, the 
seventeenth anniversary of the Coronation of Pius XI. This 
function was, of course, postponed. His first public appear- 
ance was at the Requiem of February 21st before which the 
Apostolic Brief was promulgated. The Requiem was indeed 
a solemn one, attended by delegates of King and Govern- 
ment and representatives of many countries: in addition the 
service was broadcast to the nation. The appointment of an 
Apostolic Delegate was one of the last expressions of Pope 
Pius’s regard for this country. It is no secret that he had a 
sincere esteem for certain elements in the English character 
and an appreciation of English institutions. It is equally 
well known that he was particularly gratified by the recent 
visit to the Vatican of the Prime Minister and Lord Halifax. 
He himself raised two saints from this country, Thomas 
More and John Fisher, to the Church’s altars. We are even 
informed that during his conversation with Mr. Chamberlain 
he pointed to their portraits, expressing at the same time his 
reverence for their heroism and his paternal sympathy with 
their countrymen. Mgr. Godfrey comes to us welcomed and 
honoured, both in his person and his office. May his presence 
here in England encourage and strengthen the faithful in 
their Catholic practice and in their loyalty to the Church and 
the Holy See. 
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PIUS XI 


MAY 31, 1857 — FEBRUARY IO, I 
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HERE are moments when what was historic Chris- 
tendom and those other continents she has influenced 
and, in great measure, fashioned, seem to be touched 

by a remembrance of their common unity, so long abandoned 
and forgotten, when men of good will though often of little 
positive Christian knowledge, turn with nostalgic yearning 
towards the centre from which that unity has come. Such a 
moment was that in which the death of the Holy Father was 
made known to an unexpecting world. It stirred a profound 
sense of loss and bereavement, not only within the fold of the 
Church, but among many other millions who had recognized 
in the late Pontiff a force of character and moral idealism, a 
consistency and unselfishness and a personal sanctity which 
could not fail to encourage and ennoble them. Kings and 
presidents and ministers have sent their messages of con- 
dolence, spoken their sincere tribute: congresses and as- 
semblies have adjourned in token of reverence : and men have 
felt that there has passed from among them one who stood 
out above all others, stood out by his strength of mind and 
his unwearying devotion to the cause of truth and peace, and 
that the world is immeasurably poorer for his passing. 

It is by no means easy to treat in a short article of the life 
and Pontificate of Pius XI. As Pope, his activities were so 
varied, his interests so many and so universal. He has been 
called ‘*The Pope of the Missions,’’ and the foreign missions 
are the first to acknowledge their indebtedness: ‘‘The Pope 
of Reconciliation,’’ that is between the Kingdom of Italy and 
the Holy See, and it is not without significance that his death 
occurred exactly ten years after the signing of the Lateran 
Agreement: ‘‘The Pope of Catholic Action,’’ for he advo- 
cated and insisted upon such Action throughout the Church 
as one of the most pressing of modern needs: ‘*The Pope of 
Peace,’’ and here who will dispute this very Christian title? 
In Encyclical Letters, in allocutions and at times in open 
protest he showed himself the apostle of peace, of peace be- 
tween classes in the social order and of peace among nations, 
but always of a peace founded upon true justice and ultimately 
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inspired by the truth of Christian teaching. ‘‘Caritate Christi 
Compulsi’’—so ran the opening words of one of his famous 
Encyclicals : ‘‘Urged thereto by the charity of Christ.’’ Every 
one of his many letters might have commenced with the same 
words : for it was the spirit of them all. 

It must have seemed strange that a Pope of such activity 
and enterprise should pass his sixtieth year before being en- 
trusted with official work of conspicuous importance. From 
the purely external point of view he was a late arrival: but 
no sooner had he made a public appearance than the world 
recognized that he had very definitely arrived. I say ‘‘exter- 
nal point of view,’’ for it is customary to confound the in- 
conspicuous with the unimportant. The truth is that his re- 
markable achievements as Pontiff were made possible, in fact 
were actually prepared for during a long and industrious hid- 
den life. He was a scholar of eminence, familiar with manu- 
scripts and documents, learning, as true scholars will, to ac- 
cumulate evidence, to banish hastiness and prejudice, to judge 
serenely and in an objective spirit. The author of many his- 
torical articles and essays, based upon personal research, he 
was at the same time a lover of the scientific and could assert : 
“True science is not the enemy of the Faith. Imperfect 
science, that which stops before the light, can go wrong and 
miss the way, but complete and sincere science, that which 
speaks only the truth, cannot but lead to the Faith and render 
it the homage which is its due.’’ A librarian, first at Milan 
in the Ambrosiana, founded by a cousin of San Carlo, and 
afterwards at the Vatican, he enjoyed the calm, cool atmos- 
phere of the things of art and knowledge, detached from the 
rush and bustle, the fever and the fret of the too insistent 
world. That serenity which he displayed through the trials 
and responsibilities of later life, though it did not find its 
cause in this, for it had far deeper and more spiritual roots, 
would have deepened into an abiding mood through long 
familiarity with the heritage of noble minds. The storied 
record of the past and the wide vision of modern science— 
together they helped to that detachment and simplicity which 
is the hall mark of the genuine scholar. 

Pius XI retained his scholarly interests to the end. His 
Encyclical, ‘‘Divini Illius Magistri,’’ of December 31, 1929, 
approached the question of youth education with reference to 
modern difficulties and problems. In it he showed himself 
pastor as well as pedagogue. ‘‘There can be no true educa- 
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tion,’’ he insisted, ‘‘which is not wholly directed to man’s 
last end : there can be no ideally perfect education except that 
which is called Christian.’’ In this matter Church and family 
have their rights and their responsibilities: the State its 
claims and duties. Everything connected with this delicate 
and important vocation—teachers, methods, textbooks—must 
be permeated with the Christian spirit ‘‘so that Religion may 
be in very deed the foundation and crown of the entire train- 
ing of the young’’: and this not merely in the schools but 
also in universities and higher academies. More directly was 
his influence felt in the betterment of seminary courses, in 
the formulation of a new syllabus for clerical studies, in the 
encouragement given to new colleges and institutes in Rome. 
The growth of the Oriental, Russian and Biblical Institutes, 
the transference of the Papal Gregorian University from its 
picturesque but inadequate setting in the Palazzo Borromeo 
to a worthier home under the shadow of the Quirinal, the 
enlargement of the Vatican Observatory, the inauguration of 
the Radio Station and—of most recent date—the establish- 
ment of the Papal Academy of Sciences: all this, and much 
more, was facilitated, perhaps alone made possible, through 
his kindly encouragement and support. 

A scholar to the end. It was surprising how he found 
leisure to be familiar with the various programmes of clerical 
study and to insist from time to time—a somewhat alarming 
honour for the examinee—that an examination or academic 
display be held in his presence. I had the privilege of attend- 
ing one such audience in the Villa of Castel Gandolfo during 
May of last year. It was no slight affair for an ageing man 
especially as several private interviews had preceded it. The 
examination which would normally have occupied an hour 
and a half, took a longer time under the more august cir- 
cumstances. The theme expounded and discussed was, I 
imagine, of specialist appeal, since it concerned the resem- 
blance of certain Babylonian poetry to the Hebrew Psalms: 
but I must confess that I was more interested in the occasion 
than the theme. The Holy Father followed both exposition 
and questioning with keen awareness: it was obviously more 
than a formal attendance. This concluded, he spoke for al- 
most an hour on the value and delight of knowledge. It was 
clearly a pleasure for him to speak thus freely and without 
fear of misinterpretation on a subject he had so much at heart. 
Human knowledge and faith are the two ways to truth: they 
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will never be at variance where faith is certain and human 
knowledge has been won by patient and objective research : 
the ideal priest is a saintly pastor and a man of learning, at 
once a man of God and a sharer in that legacy of the human 
spirit which in its turn is a monument of praise to God. ‘‘Bel- 
lezza’’ was, I think, the word he used, the beauty of human 
knowledge as a permanent possession by which the mind is 
enriched, purified even, and matured. It was evident that to 
him science and theology were allies and not adversaries : all 
knowledge was a casement through which the soul looked 
upon what was Real and found behind that reality always 
God. 

‘*Grace supposes and perfects Nature,’’ this he had said 
equivalently on countless occasions. Culture and learning 
were necessary and wholly admirable but they had to be 
wedded to a spiritual outlook, a devotion to the cause of God, 
a measure of personal holiness. Throughout his bookish 
years Achille Ratti was very decidedly the priest, the man of 
God. The title of Scholar Pope alone might have been 
barren and in any case it is not thereby that he will chiefly be 
remembered. It was the pastor of radiant sincerity and burn- 
ing Christian zeal, not the scholar, who caught the imagina- 
tion and won the hearts of millions upon millions, within and 
even outside the Church. For thirty years he was associated 
with the Convent of the Cenacle in Milan, a connexion which 
was later to bring him to Manchester and to Stamford Hill. 
An almost weekly retreat to be given to teachers, Children of 
Mary or ‘‘working”’ girls, the preparation of children for their 
First Communion, a sermon here, a conference there: this 
was the work he delighted in: it was quiet, fruitful and un- 
spectacular. Later he was to proclaim the value of such re- 
treats and to exhort the faithful to their practice. In the 
Apostolic Letter, ‘‘Summorum Pontificum,’’ written as early 
in his pontificate as July 25, 1922, he named St. Ignatius as 
the patron of retreats and the whole retreat movement and, 
referring to the Spiritual Exercises, declared that in the Ig- 
natian system ‘‘so wisely are all the parts arranged and 
ordered, so closely are they knit together, that if only a man 
will not offer resistance to grace, the Exercises will renew him 
as from his very roots, and lead him to give complete and full 
obedience to God’s authority.’’ There were other encyclicals 
which dealt with the development of the spiritual life, and, if 
outward signs be allowed to reveal inward interests, the 
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canonization of thirty-one saints (Saints Teresa of the Child 
Jesus, Robert Bellarmine, the Curé of Ars, and the two Eng- 
lish Saints among their number) and the three Jubilee years 
of 1925, 1929 and 1933 proclaimed by him, are eloquent 
testimony. 

Many-sided as his activity was, there ran through it all the 
one deep spiritual purpose. Everywhere was felt the emphasis 
upon the religious aspect, the notion of Christ-like living, of 
the return of Christians to a fuller understanding of what that 
living meant. His much-quoted motive was that of ‘‘the 
peace of Christ in the kingdom of Christ’’: and far more 
than upon the words ‘‘peace’’ and ‘‘kingdom’’ was the stress 
upon the cherished name of Christ. As has been finely said 
in a recent appreciation : 


If he re-affirms to the world the principles that underlie 
Christian education, Christian marriage, and the Chris- 
tian social order, it is that Christ may be given His right- 
ful sway over the school, the family and society, welding 
all in the peace which Christ promised to His followers. 
. . . If he pleads the cause of missionary enterprise it is 
to spread Christ’s Kingdom in heathen lands. If he 
raises to the altar great Saints, such as our own Saints, 
John Fisher and Thomas More, it is because he wishes to 
put before our eyes the principles of that Kingdom exem- 
plified in the lives of our fellow men. . . When he called 
upon the faithful to unite in Catholic Action . . . he was 
urging the laity to intensify their own spiritual lives and 
co-operate with their Bishops for the extension of the 
Kingdom of Christ throughout the world.’ 


With a scholar’s mind and the heart of a priest Pius XI 
reigned as Supreme Pontiff of the Church through an era of 
exceptional difficulties. This did not dismay him. In fact 
he was known to assert his gladness to be alive in this particu- 
lar age in spite of, nay even on account of, those very diffi- 
culties. These he understood to the full. He could diagnose 
the restlessness of present-day society, and beneath its uneasy 
surface detect the stirring of ideals, however grotesquely they 
might express themselves. A ‘‘modern’’ Pope men have 
called him. And ‘‘modern”’ he certainly was, not in the facile 
sense of one who fears to be thought conservative, reactionary, 


1 “*Pius XI,’’ by the Archbishop of Liverpool, The Tablet, February 18, 1939. 
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“behind the times,’’ but truly ‘‘modern’’ in that he saw with 
clear vision the problems which confronted the Church and 
the individual Christian, and was ever ready, courageous and 
unafraid, to propound their real solution. At once there 
spring to the mind his documents on social and economic 
questions, chief among which is the encyclical ‘‘Quadragesimo 
Anno,”’ issued to commemorate the fortieth anniversary of 
Leo XIII’s ‘‘Rerum Novarum.’’ Leo’s letter had been 
honoured more perhaps with distant respect than with im- 
mediate observance though in Germany as well as in France 
and Belgium there had been conspicuous social progress, and 
a social consciousness was developing among Catholics. 
The new encyclical was ruthless in its analysis of social 
evils. Its author pointedly remarked that these were even 
more widespread to-day than forty years previously : unless 
serious efforts were made to put them right ‘“‘let no one 
persuade himself that public order and the peace and tran- 
quillity of human society can be effectively defended against 
the forces of revolution.’’ Justice for the workers on the 
basis of a family existence that was their natural right as 
human beings: the elimination of class-antagonism and 
hatred : a check to that ‘‘ungovernable thirst’”’ for riches which 
has brought distress and ruin to the non-possessing and the 
dispossessed : to every man and every class a due place in 
society that should not be suffered to grow haphazard accord- 
ing to the jungle law of the survival of the most powerful but 
must develop with full regard for human qualities and needs : 
these were some few of the principles he enunciated. The 
economic situation, he insisted, had become hard and cruel, 
relentless to a marked degree. ‘‘Liberal’’ States had 
neglected to fulfil their function, had not restrained the quest 
for wealth and power of individualists. This function they 
must learn to satisfy, not necessarily through full State 
ownership or control or by means of increasing centraliza- 
tion but at least with adequate provision for the common weal. 
Again and again, in this as in other letters, the Holy Father 
returns to the question of the State. It is there to foster the 
temporal well-being of the community, to promote that order 
and security necessary for its subjects to exercise their rights 
in freedom and to enjoy the greatest measure possible to them 
of prosperity, spiritual and material, through mutual union 
and co-operation. It should not hesitate to realize its purpose. 
But, this once secured, it must call a halt: there are spheres 
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of human interest and endeavour in which its role is that of 
benevolent spectator and not of active participant or, still 
worse, controller. Before all else and beyond all else man 
remains the person, created by the Almighty, with a destiny 
special to himself, with responsibilities that such a destiny 
involves, and inalienable privileges which belong to him as 
man. 

The exaltation or cult of State is condemned as distortion 
of its true nature and as encroachment upon the essential 
rights of man. ‘‘Socialism, if it really remains Socialism, 
cannot be brought into harmony with the doctrines of the 
Catholic Church . . . for it conceives human society in a way 
utterly alien to Christian truth.’? Communism is more fully 
treated in the encyclical ‘‘Divini Redemptoris’’ of March 19, 
1937. But here, as everywhere, condemnation is coupled with 
an earnest exhortation that men should do away with the evils 
that have rendered such a system possible. Away, is his plea, 
with that unfortunate double conscience which allows men 
apparently to live ‘‘externally faithful to the practice of their 
religion’’ and yet, in the field of business and industry, to 
‘‘lead a life too little in conformity with the clear principles of 
justice and Christian charity.’’ An ‘‘empty pharisaic show’’ 
—he is not mincing matters—this is his verdict upon such as 
have no desire to know and realize the fuller consequences 
which their Faith demands. They are the very type of Catho- 
lic who ‘‘exposes to ridicule the name of Christian.” 

One of the major lines of a true solution is discovered by 
him to lie in a more organic form of human society. The 
old guild system that had recognized and safeguarded a cer- 
tain community of life and occupation, might well be revived 
in a manner that would correspond with modern needs. It 
was no new ideal of course: Leo XIII had envisaged it and 
emphasis was put upon it by many Catholic social thinkers in 
France and Germany. It meant decentralization, a movement 
away from too rigid State supervision. It is tempting to re- 
call the distinction between what should be rendered to Cesar 
and to God, ‘‘Render to the State what is really the State’s,”’ 
so it might be modernized according to the mind of Pius XI, 
“but render to other organizations what they can perfectly 
well look after for themselves.’’ State action had in the past 
destroyed associations, organically linked with one another, 
in which men had combined on the basis of common work and 
Practically, the solution is that of Corporatism 
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whereby industry, commerce, agriculture and professional 
activity shall be organized in different corporations with con- 
siderable powers of self-administration. Within the corpora- 
tion there would remain scope for free association and fur- 
ther development while the special office of the State would 
be that of general supervisor—to see that the general interest 
did not suffer owing to the excessive demands or claims of 
any one particular corporate body. The solution proposed 
by the Holy Father, though it was not intended as a hard and 
fast arrangement, was no merely academic fancy. He was as 
realistic here asever. And indeed many of the notions he then 
outlined have found practical expression since in Portugal and 
Italy, though the ’corporative ideal is quite distinct from 
Fascism and does not suppose it, were formulated in ill-fated 
Austria and, it is hoped, may largely determine the future 
structure of Spanish society. 

No one who reads and ponders over the social teaching of 
the late Pontiff can fail to sense his vitality, his earnestness and 
his real understanding of the problems of to-day. The same 
impression may be gained from a rapid glance at other letters 
and other efforts, efforts that in a special sense merit the title 
of ‘‘Catholic.’’ His interest in the non-united Christian East 
was revealed in documents like ‘‘Mortalium Animos’’ of 
January 6, 1928, and ‘‘Rerum Orientalium’’ of September 8th 
of the same year. Eastern studies were encouraged, the uni- 
versal character of the Church emphasized and an appeal was 
added for mutual charity and prayer. Where foreign missions 
were concerned he put into effective practice that of which his 
predecessor, Benedict XV, had dreamed. Years before, he had 
been nicknamed by his student-fellows ‘‘ Africanista,’’ the seer 
of vast mission-fields, black-peopled, under the parching sun : 
incidentally, he was one of the first to read in Italian transla- 
tion Stanley’s ‘‘Through Darkest Africa.’’ Student visions 
became the firm reality of support and encouragement for 
missionaries in every portion of the globe. .His modern out- 
look was to be noticed in the insistence he placed upon the 
selection and training of native clergy. The missions were 
not to be missions for ever : the white priest was gradually to 
yield place to his yellow, brown and black co-priest, equal in 
value and Christian inspiration before the Lord. ‘‘The spread 
of Christianity in India,’’ he wrote, ‘‘will always be slow and 
half-hearted as long as there be no native clergy sufficiently 
trained to step into the European missionaries’ place.’’ 
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Exhortation was still further pointed by initiative. In 1923 
he formed the native diocese of Tuticorin, in Southern India, 
the first of its kind throughout five hundred years of mis- 
sionary labour. The Papal Seminary at Kandy in Ceylon 
was his creation and was designed as a central theological 
school for Indian students. ‘‘India must be converted by the 
Indians,’’ was his judgment. In 1926 he consecrated himself 
on one momentous morning six Chinese bishops—a thing un- 
known and scarcely contemplated before. The initiative was 
his: and it revealed a breadth of vision, a sense of a new res 
Catholica, a Christendom in the forming that must be con- 
terminous with the world. 

It was perhaps this sensitiveness to the universal mission of 
the Church as much as any other factor which made him con- 
demn in no uncertain and no hesitating terms the growing 
heresy of racialism the sorry effects of which he was to witness 
during his last few years. Again and again, in various allocu- 
tions he stressed the unChristian quality of such racial teaching 
and its denial of the universal, the truly ‘‘Catholic’’ nature of 
the Christian Gospel and the ultimate ideal of the brotherhood 
of all men in Christ. I can recall the mingled tones of regret 
and protest in which, one May morning of last year during the 
visit of the German Chancellor to Rome, he referred to the 
contrast then afforded along the streets of his own city, the 
contrast between the cross of Christ with its arms extended to 
every nation of the world, and the crooked, twisted Haken- 
kreuz of national pride and exclusiveness. His sympathy 
with refugee and exile, the care he had for the victims of racial 
arrogance were all transfigured by his abiding sense of the 
Christ who lived and died for all. 

The res Catholica throughout its length and breadth—-that 
was his concern. But this was not enough. Rarely has a 
Supreme Pontiff insisted more vigorously than did he, that 
the Catholic heritage must be made a personal possession, 
something to be lived and actualized. Active co-operation 
in the spread of faith and truth he demanded, not from clergy 
alone and from religious but from every Catholic. The ideal 
of Catholic Action of which he so often spoke as the endeavour 
dearest to his heart, as the very apple of his eye, to use an 
expression now familiar, meant just this participation in the 
work of Christ on earth, in the effort of the Church, in which 
every single Catholic was summoned to take part. First of 
all, a sound and earnest Christian life and then the radiation 
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outwards of Christian influence—through work, through 
example, in short, through a share in the Christian apostolate. 
It was, and is, an attempt to penetrate into factory and work- 
shop, to the homes and hearts of men who otherwise would 
have little opportunity of reaching Christ. The world will 
not come of its own accord to the Church to draw therefrom 
its life and spiritual energy. The Church therefore, and this 
in the person of every Christian, must go out to the world that 
Christian thought and ideals may penetrate, permeate, and in 
time transfigure. 

**Recessit pastor noster . . .’’ how beautifully begins this 
responsory for Holy Saturday. ‘‘Our Shepherd hath gone 
from us. . .”’ Shepherd he in truth was, a shepherd in that 
long succession from Peter unto Pius, conscious always of 
that office once committed and committed for all time to Peter, 
the office of feeding and shepherding the flock of Christ. 
Through seventeen arduous years that flock has looked to 
him for guidance and for encouragement, has found in him a 
Father, patient ever, consistent and serene. In that span of 
years the Church has been bitterly assailed and persecuted, 
her authority has been challenged, even denied, new gospels 
of hatred, terrorism and aggrandizement have seduced many 
from the Christian lore of love. Throughout it all he remained 
serene, confident, optimistic even, but with an optimism 
based upon profound faith in Divine Providence and an un- 
shakable trust in the goodness of God. ‘‘Recessit pastor 
.”’ by millions upon millions mourned and loved. 

JOHN MURRAY. 
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Our Dead 


S through a moonlit ruin, rich and vast, 
We range the halls of memory, for light 
Lies silvery there yet shadow-barred, and sight, 

Half-baffled, scans the frescoes of the past: 

Here falls the gleam—but tints are fading fast ; 
There colour glows—yea, shrouded deep in night ; 
Yet ever round us glimmer faces bright, 

That time dims not nor shade can overcast. 

Dear, dear, dead faces—not as waxen masks 
Set round some Roman’s pillar’d atrium, 

But loving as in life, whose trials and tasks 
Cheered by such friendship grew less burdensome. 
‘“‘Why tarriest thou?’’ each glance of kindness asks, 
And lips, smile-parted, seem to whisper ‘‘Come !”’ 
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EUROPE REVISITED 


N American visiting Europe between April and Octo- 

ber, 1938, was privileged to witness a turning-point 

in history. The very complexity of the scene warned 
him against too readily comparing conditions abroad with 
those in the United States; yet certain comparisons were in- 
evitable, and there was always the interest of contrasting the 
present with a rather remote past. 

Thirty-odd years ago I knelt in a corner of Westminster 
Cathedral with the late Father Hamilton Macdonald and 
prayed for his apostolic work among the men of the British 
Navy. Those last hours I had spent in London in that peculiar 
existence which members of religious Orders refer to as ‘‘when 
I was in the world’’; which you never quite recollect once 
you have escaped from it. They were hours spent—in a dif- 
ferent sense—in ‘‘another world’”’ ; that pre-War world which, 
if it seems like a dream to Americans, must appear like the 
dream of a dream to the Englishman of to-day. When, there- 
fore, I threaded my way from Farm Street to Victoria Street 
on a chilly afternoon of last May, and knelt again in the same 
spot that had haunted recollections by day and dreams by 
night for a good part of a lifetime—as those ‘‘last hours”’ 
sometimes do—I perceived, as I did throughout this trip, that 
what I now saw was totally fresh, quite as if I had never be- 
fore set foot beyond the ocean ; yet there was the former back- 
ground of recollection clear and accurate, as if one had visited 
Paris or London or Rome in a previous existence. 

Looking purposely for what was agreeable—the only sound 
rule for travellers in any part of the globe—I found more on 
the credit than on the debit side. Acquainted as one is with 
the cosmic architectural scene and the ogre-like Customs and 
immigration provisions which greet the new arrival in the 
Port of New York, what more comforting when landing at 
5.30 p.m. at Plymouth than to be finished with the Customs 
in ten minutes, soothed by an ingratiating query : ‘‘How long 
do you expect to be with us, Sir ?’’—to have the elderly Cus- 
toms official grab your bags and hustle you into a taxi in time 
to seat yourself in the 6.20 p.m. train to Bristol ; to escape from 
the chill of the mighty ocean into the intimacy of a British 
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railway journey ; and, as the sun sinks to rest, actually to pur- 
chase a cup of hot tea and a daily paper through the carriage 
window. The traveller’s life is made up of all that. These 
things are usually intangible or inexpressible, and they ac- 
cumulate readily enough to counterbalance any number of 
unpleasant impressions. 

On the debit side in Europe—passing through nine 
countries, in addition to England, to and from the Inter- 
national Eucharistic Congress at Budapest, but mostly stop- 
ping in France and Italy—two impressions were outstanding : 
the economic tension; and the disunity, drastic and unrecon- 
ciled, between the various nations and nationalities. 

Both of these phenomena affect one deeply because there 
seems no natural reason for them. Whatever the European 
Continent might be or whatever it might lack, it would appear 
to be in a position, with the productive land at home and the 
development of colonial and international trade abroad, to 
secure abundant subsistence for the corporal life of all its 
inhabitants. Natural barriers to unity seem few, especially 
in view of modern systems of roads, transportation and inter- 
communication. Uniformity within the boundaries of the 
United States is not more impressive than is uniformity 
throughout Continental Europe in numberless details of 
modern furnishings, conveniences and gadgets in cement, 
chromium and bakelite, quite careless of all national boun- 
daries. Except in Holland, it is difficult to find an individual 
fairly modern town in Continental Europe where you can 
certify to its nationality unless you listen to the language or 
read the signs. 

Being rural-minded, I was most impressed by this economic 
tension and disunion in those regions of Central Europe where 
the land itself is most productive and does not justify an 
artificial political separation ; where the habits, the culture— 
ground “‘culture’’ and mind or soul culture—of the dwellers 
upon the land is characteristic, not of Slovakia as opposed to 
Hungary or Poland, or of Jugoslavia as contrasted with the 
preceding and with Northern Italy. It all conforms to one 
wide and ancient pattern, in farming, in church-going and 
feast-keeping, in dwelling and village life, in costume and 
song and dance. As they come to the New World, we have 
seen how these various peasant peoples feel their instinctive 
unity, drop into a community of ways and sentiment, and soon 
forget the barriers of language or Old World political affilia- 
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tions, particularly when they are religiously united. Yet when 
the train carries you, for example, from Hungary into Jugo- 
slavia, you are expected to change in an instant a complete 
scale of habitual loyalties. Your head is soon in a whirl if 
you visit the grave of the Croat patriot Ratchitch in the spec- 
tacular cemetery of Zagreb—still a shrine of half-clandestine 
national devotion of the Croats—and return to the house to 
listen to Premier Stoyadinovitch talking national (Jugoslav) 
unity over the radio. And when you cross from the vine-clad 
hills of Alsace, with their Roman background, over into the 
vine-clad hills of the Rhineland, with still more Roman back- 
ground, you change in an instant not only your coins and 
banknotes, but your soul itself. Yet the same doux pays, 
the same quiet and friendly gift of the Creator, sustains 
similar German-speaking, laborious vine-growers on either 
side of the frontier. 

How sadly, after all, we have disfigured the land ! I thought 
that I was about as remote as possible from last year’s bleak 
spectacle of the Dust Bowl in the Dakotas and Eastern Mon- 
tana when I spent a couple of days this July at the Collége 
de Normandie, near Rouen, in the midst of one of those in- 
credibly ordered, vegetation-glorified, deep-soiled and prolific 
old Normandy farms, with castle-like farm buildings and 
trees that netted half of heaven in their immense spread of 
branch and foliage. Yet nothing in the Dust Bowl was bleaker 
than the grim suburbs of Paris, or even harsh villas near the 
railway tracks in Normandy. Much more homelike and wel- 
coming are the lawns and porches in the country villages that 
dot the Dust Bowl. With all my love for the tender sanctities 
of French family life to which I owe the paternal side of my 
being, I would not give one good American vine-clad front 
porch for most of France’s suburban walled gardens. 

The question of absentee and concentrated ownership still 
remains for a large part unsolved, in most of Central Europe. 
I found the Czechs ready to admit many imperfections in their 
programme of land reform, both as to plan and as to execu- 
tion. Nevertheless, an immense amount of extremely intel- 
ligent, as well as imperatively necessary work was done. If 
it had not been done, conditions to-day in Central Europe 
would be vastly worse than they are now. Among those whom 
I visited during the month of May in charge of land-reform 
work in Czechoslovakia, both in Prague and in Slovak terri- 
tory, were many highly conscientious men, some of them ap- 
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parently with a thoroughly Catholic spirit. What has hap- 
pened to them since the September crises I do not yet know ; 
but at that time, in the case of the considerable Church proper- 
ties which extended on both sides of the Hungarian border, 
there was ample evidence of a desire to act justly with all con- 
cerned. This matter of land reform appeared to be a crucible 
in which the practical elements of the National-Socialist 
economic theories were meeting with a severe test. The Czech 
land-reform programme has been visited with severe censure 
from conservative elements in Germany and Catholic Austria, 
e.g., in former numbers of the Viennese Schénere Zukunft. 

It was denounced as an unjust robbery, as a scheme for 
socialization and communization of the land, even though its 
aim was distributive ownership. Professedly anti-Bolshevist, 
National-Socialism would naturally be opposed to anything 
that remotely seemed inspired by the Soviet model. Yet in 
Hungary to-day the conservative elements who look to per- 
petuate the large estates, nobles or churchmen, find their 
greatest menace from Nazi and Nazi-minded quarters. The 
Nazis have already moved in upon the great Church estates 
in Austria. On the other hand, little seems to be left of the 
much-heralded National-Socialist plan to conserve small 
landed properties through the protection of inheritances, the 
Hegehof and the Erbhof. German farmers must deliver their 
produce straight to the Government much as do the collec- 
tivized farmers of Russia. 

The result of all this seemed to be that I witnessed in per- 
son much of what I had already learned from peasant emi- 
grants to the United States; that more and more the land in 
the larger European countries was undergoing a startling 
change in its relationship to the human beings who dwelt 
upon it. In Italy the land itself was being transformed. Mus- 
solini’s remarkable work in the Pontine marshes, to take but 
a single instance, is itself an epic achievement. In America 
one is frequently distressed to find that our land is untidiest 
and most neglected—save for real-estate developments—when 





it is nearest to the great cities, which accounts for some of 
the baneful impressions our country-side makes upon Euro- 
peans. But intensive farming begins only a half-hour’s ride 
from the end of the Métro in Paris. Farm wains ply near Le 
Bourget airport. In Germany not a square yard is neglected. 
You are impressed, you are moved, by the labour and the 
land-mindedness of the people. But in the Totalitarian terri- 
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tories you soon realize how large a proportion of this labour 
is no longer labour for the family’s temporal needs—the 
natural terminus of the agricultural process—but labour for 
the Government. And it is labour not even for a State as a 
State, which would still lie within well-known terms of com- 
mon temporal good and communal enterprise. It is labour 
for an ideology, for an abstraction, for something which ex- 
presses itself in terms of conquest, destruction or abolition : 
for a process, not for a reality. In one town of Central Europe 
the women proudly carry their produce to market upon their 
heads; in another town—thanks to the ingenuity of a quon- 
dam Jesuit professor—they wheel it before them in a sort of 
baby-carriage. Elsewhere it is driven in high-wheeled carts 
or shipped in modern fashion in farm trucks. But in every 
instance it is the Government which, by taxation that some- 
times takes the form of direct requisition, is the principal bene- 
ficiary of their toil. 

‘For the love of my country,’’ said a young Alpine immi- 
grant to me, “‘I could put up with a tax on buying or owning 
pigs. But I quit and went to the United States when they 
made us pay a tax on killing the pigs.’’ This is the European 
agrarian Situation in a nutshell. For the taxes on killing pigs 
are, in reality, but taxes on killing men, through the main- 
tenance of opposing armies. 

Passing from the debit to the credit side, it was impossible 
not to see the most hopeful aspect of Europe in 1938 as being 
the Christian re-affirmation. Even where neither Catholicism 
nor Christianity as such were explicitly considered, there was 
a universal and irrepressible demand for the affirmation of 
certain elementary social values, which were in accordance 
with the Christian doctrine of the position in society of the 
human person and the relation to society of the individual 
family. Whatever may be the politico-social theory governing 
the individual modern State, whether it be thoroughly Chris- 
tian or whether its doctrine be grotesque, un-Christian or even 
anti-Christian, it is obliged to make certain concessions to the 
social nature of man as well as to the dignity of the individual. 
Without such concessions it could not exist. 

Parallel, therefore, with the extraordinary uniformity in 
mechanical devices and the superficial arrangements for 
domestic life and human intercourse mentioned above, was a 
similar uniformity in social services. Down to minute details 
one found similar provisions for the physical organization of 
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co-operatives, even though the philosophy underlying them 
was quite different; the provisions for public recreation and 
for the special recreation of the working classes (congés payés, 
Kraft durch Freude, Dopolavoro), for youth—sports, hostels, 
adult education, etc.—for instruction in public hygiene; for 
domestic science and maternal instruction and assistance, not 
to speak of the various systems of social security for all ages 
and classes. In other words, the violent domination of the 
national scene by politicians, the contradictory manipulation 
for ulterior aims of all parts of the social-welfare machinery 
did not prevent this machinery from existing. No matter how 
potent be the political forces which have seized hold of, and 
in fact have substituted themselves for the State, they cannot 
eliminate these services from the State and from the social 
order. The services have come to stay; and their slow but 
irresistible progress will conquer any political regime which 
undertakes to oppose them. 

The existence of these services cannot save Europe or any 
other part of the world from war and destruction; for they 
satisfy only a very limited and a lesser part of man. But 
their existence, none the less, affords a link with the Chris- 
tian affirmation, for of their nature—even though that nature 
be frequently denied or disregarded—they form part of the 
Christian concept of life. The practical value of this link 
is particularly seen where, as in Italy, the Totalitarian Govern- 
ment has gone to great length in order to affirm over and over 
again to the multitudes certain simple human values—of work, 
of the family, of the dignity of motherhood, etc.—which are 
thoroughly Christian in tone, even though they are not em- 
ployed in any specifically Christian connexion and are as- 
sociated with other and bellicose slogans which have far from 
a Gospel flavour. They do this without that self-conscious 
reticence as to nature’s plain realities which inhibits the 
Anglo-Saxon. 

The elemental force of the Catholic re-affirmation appears 
in the progress of the Jociste and kindred movements through- 
out Europe where the Faith has free expression. Most in- 
spiring are the great manifestations of massed legions of 
young Catholic apostles from the working classes, in view of 
the terrific obstacles these youths and maidens are obliged 
to face. The many-sidedness of this movement was another 
proof of its vitality. Only a living movement could be flexible 
enough to battle in the factory against obscenity and atheism, 
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and yet with identical principles carry on a joyful, spontaneous 
apostolate amid the strict conservatism of French or Bel- 
gian society life, and triumph where all else had failed. 

The strength of the movement lies in its personalism, as a 
living relation between the Divine Person, Jesus Christ, and 
the person of each individual apostle in His cause. Through 
this personalism the youth apostles of modern Europe find 
themselves in close spiritual union with that vast army of 
mighty Christian and Catholic individuals whose memories 
live throughout the land in the architecture and art they 
created, or that was created for them. Here European youth, 
particularly the youth of Catholic countries, has an enviable 
advantage over the youth of the New World. Not a town, 
not a street, not a church or castle or guild hall that does not 
proclaim the memory of some tremendous personality who ts 
their spiritual associate. Those personalities of the olden 
time were of the type that lived and acted; the memory of 
their lives, whether saints or sinners, is a liberation from the 
tyranny of the modern mass mind. 

The strength of this new apostolate lies likewise in its in- 
tegralism, the wholeness of the spiritual man which is the 
only bulwark against the totality of one-sidedness that poisons 
the air to-day. One sign of this wholeness is the ease with 
which these apostles affirm, not as fanatics or reformers, but 
in thoroughly Christian terms and usages, the same simple 
values of society, such as the values of the land and the life 
that centres in the land. The French Jociste movement 
(Jeunesse Agricole Frangaise), is quite as important and far- 
reaching as some of its better known and more sensational 
colleagues. 

Side by side with this spiritual growth is the palpable de- 
cline of anti-clericalism, at least of its outward manifestations, 
in France and Belgium; the gradual building up of a power- 
ful individualism, in a healthy sense, among those young 
Catholics of Germany who manage to resist the Nazi steam- 
roller; the increasing fraternization of Catholic youth in the 
Slav countries with the Catholics of the West—as seen in last 
summer’s Congress at Ljubljana of ‘‘Pax Romana’’—there- 
by destroying their former inferiority complex ; and last, but 
not least, the marvellous progress towards a truly Christian 
State in Portugal, with the hope of parallel realization in 
Spain. 

Unless—which God forbid—Europe again suffers the fright- 
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ful calamity of war, it would seem to be the singular privilege 
of Catholics in Great Britain and Ireland to lend to this pro- 
cess of the Catholic regeneration of the Continent the benefit 
of their impartiality towards all the nations involved, as well 
as of their ability to pass from country to country, and thus to 
serve as a co-ordinating and unifying force between these 
many groups. Being near to the Continent they can play the 
part which we Americans are prevented from playing by our 
geographical remoteness as well as by our pre-occupations at 
home. They can lend to youth under adverse religious cir- 
cumstances the benefit of their long experience of defence in 
the cause of religion ; of courage, tact and wisdom. Had the 
Catholics in England and Scotland a Catholic university that 
they could call their own, which would serve as a nursery and 
a laboratory of Catholic Action, how splendidly would the 
picture be completed! And how splendidly it would com- 
plete the Catholic achievements now being realized at the 
historic universities ! 

Given time, the Catholic re-affirmation will reconquer 
Catholic Europe and many parts of non-Catholic Europe for 
Christ, without seeking privileges or favours from earthly 
Governments. Will that time be afforded in the present nar- 
rowing whirlpool of conflict? Only our prayers and per- 
sonal oblations, and the Providence of God, can answer that 
question. 

JOHN LAFARGE. 





The Priest 


AM not yours, 
Although I give to you. 
I am not yours, 
Although I live for you. 
I am not yours, 
Because I am not mine. 
More truly yours, 
Because I am not mine: 
Because I stand— 
A friend—for Him, 
Who gives in me 
Himself to you. 


H.P.C.L. 





























FRANCIS JAMMES 


HE long illness of which Francis Jammes died re- 

cently about the age of seventy must have weighed 

with a singular heaviness upon the poet of the open 
air, of running water and the woods. 

Jammes was essentially a southerner. He scarcely ever 
went to Paris. Even Bordeaux, the great Guyenne capital, 
where he had for a time to live, he bore with rather than took 
to his heart. He loved not only the austerity of his Pyrenean 
foot-hills, the gaves and torrents that swirled between them, 
but above all the wooded solitudes so blessedly at hand from 
the ‘‘little towns’’ he so long inhabited—he was ‘‘wood-mad.”’ 
He was occasionally a mighty hunter, as when tracking the 
wild boar, but always an impassioned one; he himself tells 
the story of an unfortunate priest with a like passion in his 
blood. Falling a victim to a practical joker who left a gun in 
his way, the vicaire rushed out into the woods and into the 
arms of a supposed game-keeper, was so terrified of the scan- 
dal of an arrest that, with true Basque impetuosity, he fled 
across the Border and never returned! That priest might 
have been Francis Jammes. 

His was a nature so rich and original as to comprise pas- 
sions so different as for poetry, which in his life came first and 
last and always, for his mother, for humanity, especially in 
the queer, the unusual, the “‘type,’’ in fact, he observed so 
devastatingly and described with so sparkling a wit but with 
all the whimsical indulgence of his great heart. He loved be- 
sides with passion, zoology, botany, all creeping, growing 
and flying creatures (he could not think how he dared shoot 
the latter!), Jules Verne, the tropics, young girls glimpsed 
on balconies or behind window-panes, other less elusive 
“‘muses”’ and later, a wife and children and, always after his 
conversion, God, the underlying object of all this search. 

Jammes was called a sentimentalist by the envious or the 
merely superficial. His prose descends often enough, it is 
true, to the banality by which the steel edge of French irony 
is sometimes surprisingly turned; his much lauded novels, 
*‘Le Roman du Liévre’’ and others, are both melodramatic and 
luscious, but he is his robust self in his ‘‘Memoirs.’’ In these 
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three small volumes his wit, his observation and astounding 
memory—for he never forgot anything—give us not only an 
endearing self-portrait but a picture of the remotest of pro- 
vinces, the Béarn, with all the humour, the half-comic pathos 
of small places off the map. A living world, none the less, 
of fiery, out-of-date inhabitants. Jammes’s first memories in- 
cluded Spanish hidalgos who had thrown fortunes over wind- 
mills, the ‘‘Mexican’’ uncle Ernest, most surprisingly a mil- 
lionaire, who drove nothing but stallions and, so, nearly killed 
his wife, real murderers in plenty—all the exuberance of the 
south and the semi-tropical sun that caused it. ‘‘In this 
country,’’ he wrote, ‘‘it suffices to buy a new khilaa to be 
seized with a frenzy for trying its resilience in breaking the 
back of one’s best friend.’’ It was a world to which later the 
intellectuals of Paris found their way to visit the poet who 
had no money to spend on visiting them. Jammes was a great 
figure, a great influence, a great character in both meanings 
of the word. 

Francis Jammes was born in 1868 at Tournay on the flank 
of the snow-tipped Pyrenees in a country of wine, oranges 
and sub-tropical vegetation, a country of grim Huguenots and 
cheerful Catholics. Much of this antithesis was in Jammes 
himself. His forbears had gone out to the tropics and re- 
turned ; half the family aunts were charming creoles; an uncle 
—a village schoolmaster of all things—had ‘‘the temperament 
of a Caribbean. His spirit killed him. . .”’ The legend of 
the tropics added an exotic quality to the fiery yet dreaming 
temperament of the little boy ; to the end of his life the islands 
of the west, as he saw them, their luxuriance and flamboyance 
had for him an almost nostalgic appeal strangely at variance 
with his love of mountain and wood, of all that was simple 
and poor. 

His childhood was ideally happy; he had one sister, who 
for some reason lived with grandparents, so that he was alone 
with a mother whom he worshipped, a father whom Huguenot 
and other influences had made a non-practising Catholic but 
“‘whose heart was the noblest I ever knew . . . as good as he 
was fine-looking, but I feared him a little.’’ It was said that 
the family descended from the Jammes mentioned by Sully 
in his ‘‘Memoirs,’’ one of the best companions of Henri 
Quatre himself. Of his descendant, the poet’s father, a great 
lady had said that in him a dead prince must live again. 
“That prince,’’ says his son, “‘toiled, wore out his heart to 
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earn us our bread’’ ; he was a functionary, at times a neglected 
one, and he had almost the same loathing of offices and office- 
folios as his son. 

The first six years at Tournay remained so vivid to the 
poet that he never revisited their scenes, characteristically re- 
solved to wait for death to give to him again ‘‘their glorious 
reality.” 

From Tournay Francis Jammes was often taken to Pau 
‘the town of Henri IV,’’ but more worldly relations could 
make little of the country child; ‘‘I am sure, clodhopper,”’ 
said an ironical grandfather (“‘who frequented the aristoc- 
racy’’) at the races, ‘‘you prefer that country cart to that 
flowered victoria of pretty women.’’ And ‘‘with the most 
honest sincerity’? the boy answered that he did. 

He was no prig, however. This same Pau grandfather, 
who had a special admiration for Thiers, received the news 
of the statesman’s death while staying with the boy’s parents. 
Early next day Francis was awakened by the sounds of his 
grandfather’s violin, which the latter played best when his 
temper was worst. Francis knocked at the door. ‘‘With an 
infernal cheek I cried out : ‘The news is not true.” ‘What is 
not true?’ ‘The death of Thiers.’ I thought the Stradivarius 
would be broken on my back!’’ He fled—and no wonder— 
before the wrath of his irate forbear at that hour of the 
morning. 

It was at Saint Palais, an ‘‘agreeable little town’’ off the 
railway map to which M. Jammes had been moved, that his 
son first attended school, to him the focus of all human misery, 
the Jesuit colleges being the only ones he exempted. ‘‘Forty 
years later,’’ he wrote of his professors, ‘‘the same wall rises 
between them and me, and if some . . . conquered my heart, 
my distrust is not in the least lessened, generally speaking.’’ 
He was, perhaps not unnaturally, a poor scholar ; he was first 
and last an artist and he could only understand, he says, what 
in some way appealed to him. The various lycées of his 
temporary home-towns do not seem to have been good speci- 
mens even of their kind. He may have seen things distorted 
when he writes of ‘‘that desire to humble poor little boys used 
to the happiness of home . . . to work off on them the bad 
temper amassed in some discussion, conjugal or othe: .. . 
that lack of intelligence which only understands its own’’; 
mathematics were, need one say, a closed book to him. On 
one famous occasion a visiting examiner—one of a class of 
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men he particularly abhorred—cornered him, Jammes was re- 
quested to go to the blackboard. ‘‘I should have done a 
hundred times better to refuse, to own .. . that this science 
which transported Pascal was as inaccessible to me as to a 
rabbit ... but, alas! I was audacious, so audacious that after 
thirty-seven years I have not yet got over it. The savage 
questioned me. On what? I do not know.’’ Seizing a piece 
of chalk Francis advanced and drew, amidst the astounded 
silence of the class, a series of cabalistic signs and circles whose 
like had never been seen by mortal gaze. ‘‘That done I fixed 
my eyes on the cannibal who fixed his on me... I got back 
to my place in the midst of consternation, particularly of my 
own professor. ..’’ A week later the examiners arrived ‘‘in 
great pomp, from class to class,’’ to give results: the poet 
was withered by this one: ‘‘Monsieur, you have obtained in 
mathematics a double zero.’’ This double zero, he had at 
least sufficient learning to note, ‘‘still leaves me pensive... 
I leave responsibility for the paradox to the grand Manitou 
who assumed it.’’ 

In 1880 the family migrated to Bordeaux where Jammes 
was to live till the death of his father, a first great sorrow. He 
liked Bordeaux as much as he could like a great city. M. 
Jammes had wished his son to be a scientist; in his 
**‘Memoirs’’ the poet asks his father to forgive him from 
heaven for having been only a poet. He reproaches himself, 
also, with the too natural carelessness, or what he termed 
neglect, of a young man. He could recall, however, ‘‘after- 
noons when we went down, strolling, to the Garonne... . by 
the quays.’’ He and his father appreciated the ancient Burdi- 
galea, the older parts of the city ‘‘made of shadow, whose 
houses in narrow streets present their balconies of wrought 
iron, like galleons all dressed with flowers. Especially by 
moonlight this antique city stands out starkly detached against 
the modern town. Here and there a tower, a land-gate power- 
fully positioned, an immemorial church.”’ 

It was at Bordeaux that one of the great friendships of the 
poet’s life began. When both were still boys, he and the 
painter Charles Lacoste, ‘‘the best of myself,’’ met. ‘‘I did 
not penetrate at one stroke,’’ Jammes says, ‘‘into that fine 
soul. But I soon understood what genius veiled its splen- 
dour in this child, modest, laborious, submissive to his 
parents.’’ Lacoste, always strangely reserved for a southerner 
and the son of a creole mother, none the less understood the 
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exuberance of his friend, the seriousness with which the com- 
ing poet took his own dreams. If anyone did not follow him 
‘fin these transcendental paths, I disowned him, or at least I 
left him ... I could not then, I cannot now, bear to think 
that my dreams should not yield me the interest I expect of 
them. In my ripe age I can testify that, in practice, they have 
justified me a hundredfold.’’ Another friend, Philippe Lau- 
rens, was so discarded—‘‘intelligent but priding himself on 
that utilitarian spirit which has never led its adepts to any- 
thing but to know that it is useless.”’ 

It was at Bordeaux that the poet first met his Beatrice, a 
‘‘child of the fine and serious profile of light,’’ glimpsed for 
the first time standing sewing behind small window-panes at 
nightfall. That was enough for Francis Jammes. Seen thus, 
frequently then and later, from the street, but never spoken 
to, the ‘‘Grey Flower,’’ his ‘‘real and pure first love,’’ was a 
considerable influence in his life, or in that imagination which 
was his life. It began by ‘‘veiling’’ or, as we should more 
prosaically say, by replacing the image of a ‘‘too violent lily,”’ 
an unlikely flower that bloomed in the shanty of an old fisher- 
man. Jammes was a double personality inasmuch as he was 
a dreamer and a man of action, a seer of visions as all poets 
must be, but a singularly tenacious one, for the last page of 
his ‘‘Memoirs’’ enshrines the memory of the ‘‘Grey Flower’’ 
of the sombre Bordeaux street of his youth. 

In 1888, when Francis Jammes was twenty, it became neces- 
sary for his father to take a long holiday at the Mexican 
uncle’s. There, for a time, the family refound a gaiety forgot- 
ten since their father’s health had failed. Back again in Bor- 
deaux Jammes returned, he says, to his “‘impudent,’’ his 
“‘selfish liberty—did I so much as tell myself that my father 

. . consented to an exile that was killing him so that I could 
be educated and earn my bread some day . . . as he earned 
ours at the sweat of his brow! How far I was from him! 
How far from him still! I followed nothing then but my 
own fantasy, and the prayer of St. Bonaventure would not 
have found in me the least echo. ‘My God take from me this 
heart of stone and give me a heart of flesh that can love’. . .”’ 
It was the vain, the all too-familiar, regret of the living for 
the dead. M. Jammes died in the following December and 
was buried with his forbears at Orthez, a little town on the 
Gave de Pau to which his wife and son then moved their 
home. 
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At Orthez Francis Jammes first began to suffer from a 
severe form of neurasthenia, ‘‘a nausea of existence.’’ Its 
cause seemed only too obvious: ‘‘The debauch of sensibility 
to which I had given myself during all my adolescence claimed 
its due,’’ he wrote, alluding to the passionate and pagan love 
of nature which since his early childhood had replaced his 
religious faith; ‘‘the infinite grace of God,’’ of which he 
writes, was not to restore that faith to him for many years. 
His physical, or mental, health was, however, gradually im- 
proved by one of the strange personages he loved to depict, 
a doctor of his father’s generation and an ardent believer in 
the religion Jammes had discarded. ‘‘He received me with 
all his soul which was generous and beautiful though uncom- 
promising, sectarian, gruff, tyrannical... Son of a cabinet- 
maker, he never hid the fact, he was like a piece of furniture 
of which every drawer functioned perfectly. He was a Catho- 
lic, carried high his banner, launched to the assault at elec- 
tions compact masses which won triumphs for his friends, 
for himself he would be nothing but Dr. Blanc... He not 
only never made me feel this divergence [ of faith] but showed 
me the tenderness a father may feel.’’ The doctor prescribed 
no smoking, cold baths and day-long fishing, the last a pre- 
scription after the young poet’s heart. Wisely enough, per- 
haps, he left the cure of the young man’s lapse from orthodoxy 
to the action, inevitable in the poet’s case, of time. 

‘fAll psychology is in a drawing-room of ten people, all 
botany in a field,’’ Jammes discovered this Chestertonian 
truth at this other “‘little town’’ of Orthez ; study of its simple 
if queer inhabitants helpéd on his cure. He was able to enter 
a lawyer’s office and to support his mother, as long as neces- 
sary, by the most distasteful drudgery. It was at Orthez, none 
the less, that he wrote his first poems published later in a 
volume ‘‘De |’Angélus de |’Aube a |’Angélus du Soir.’’ The 
new home, just outside the town, was on the road that runs 
between Bayonne and Pau, it was a little peasant’s house 
transformed. His bedroom was his study ‘‘invaded by a fig 
tree . . . beloved of birds.’’ One bird took a violent fancy to 
him, perched and tried to sleep on his books, refused for days 
to be sent back to liberty. Charles Guérin apostrophized the 
little place in verse : 


O Jammes, thy house is like thy face, 
A beard of ivy climbs there, a pine tree shades 
Eternally young and sturdy like thy heart. 








c-— 
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Guérin was the first of a long series of distinguished visitors 
and admirers. 

Criticism of the new poet was, of course, not wanting. José- 
Maria de Hérédia summed up that of a section of the public : 
‘“‘It is certain that animal is a poet. But for me, I have no 
use (je m’en fous) for sentiment.’’ Jammes, in any case, was 
arriving. In 1898, to complete his cure, he travelled, as so 
short a trip was called in those idyllic days, to Normandy. He 
stayed with André Gide in a ghost-haunted tower of his 
chateau of Roque Baignard, but the only ghost the poet saw 
was that of the ‘‘grey flower’’ of his day-dreams. ‘‘Avoiding 
Paris’ he visited Raymond Bonheur, going with him to 
Versailles which he found uninteresting except for Louis 
XVI’s workman’s tools. 

Back again at Orthez he renewed contact with Charles 
Lacoste, that ‘‘best part of himself,’’ but his spiritual 
vagabondage continued. No one, he says, was more of a 
vagabond than himself. ‘‘That is perhaps what has domin- 
ated my life . . . to wander entire days in those deserts which 
stretch out to the Landes, that was my profound and savage 
joy.’’ ‘‘With so much dreaming,’’ he wrote elsewhere, ‘‘my 
heart had hardened. There is nothing like poetry when not 
vivified by religion, for making you a monster of egotism.”’ 
Egotism, at any rate, was his worst failing, it was not evil 
living which kept him from the Church, nor was the Faith 
ever entirely forgotten. A procession, the sound of chanting 
as he passed a church, produced a nostalgia for the Catho- 
licism from which he had wandered in carelessness rather than 
in intention. He grew famous. He was still caustically criti- 
cized—always a sign of success in Paris—and idolized by the 
rising generation ; the earlier letters of such tough young in- 
tellectuals as Jacques Riviére and Alain-Fournier are filled 
with his name. 

In 1890 he published in prose ‘‘Clara d’ Ellébeuse.’’ Claudel 
wrote to him about the book from Han Keon, and so began 
a friendship which was to end for ever that nausea of life, 
‘that indifference even to that which flattered my vanity,”’ 
that ‘‘lassitude of all which was not the complete Love, un- 
ending, stronger than death. . .”’ 

In 1900 the two writers met. Claudel, learning from Mar- 
cel Schwob that Jammes was actually in Paris, had sent 
Schwob to ask the poet to luncheon. André Gide, who was 
present when the invitation was given, seized the occasion to 
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accompany Jammes to the ‘‘unfindable Consul,’’ home from 
China, whom Jammes wished to answer in person. Jammes 
gives an inimitable account of poor Gide’s tentative sounding 
of Claudel’s religious beliefs : ‘‘I do not wish to take liberties, 
Monsieur Paul Claudel, but there is one passionately interest- 
ing question .. . that lovely Catholic Faith . . . that gift from 
Heaven . . .’’—and of Claudel’s answers, short, imperious, 
definite. 

Claudel had been converted eighteen years earlier. When 
he returned to China, Jammes wrote to him ‘“‘harassed by my 
anguish, racked by that thirst I have compared to that of a 
castaway abandoned, solitary, to his fever and weakness’’ ; 
Jammes, too, wanted conversion. In 1905, Claudel, once 
more back from his consulate, stayed with Jammes at Orthez, 
he ‘‘and the most fatherly of Benedictines,’’ writes Jammes, 
‘instructed me,’’ and Jammes flung off ‘“‘that vulture which 
devoured”’ him, at the risk ‘‘henceforth of displeasing the 
commercial-travellers of booksellers and a few women of let- 
ters.’”” He gave, at any rate, an intellectual assent to the 
Faith. 

The two poets were totally unlike, Jammes says, Claudel 
with his eye “‘blue as charcoal, that eye by turns laughing, 


questioning and furious . . . such a temperament is capable 
of frightening the timid . . . but of interesting greatly those 


who do not fear. . .’’ It is asserted, Jammes continues, that 
a writer, anything but a Catholic, discovered bruises on him- 
self whenever he had argued with Claudel. . . ‘‘but I think,”’ 
he adds, ‘‘that is an invention truer than reality.’’ Jammes 
himself, however, was not remarkable for meekness whatever 
illusion on the subject he may have cherished . . . but the 
friendship between the two poets, nevertheless, was profound 
and enduring. 

It was in the spring of the following year that Jammes’s 
full conversion took place. He had always loved the memory 
and writings of Eugénie de Guérin, the girl whose effaced 
and sorrowful life, so unlike his own, has so greatly influenced 
many of her compatriots. He had gone as a pilgrim to La 
Cayla to the empty chateau where Eugénie’s entire life, but 
for a few months, had been spent. There the poet’s eyes 
were finally and fully opened; he tells us himself how he 
knelt down and surrendered, saw ‘‘eternal beauty, those 
Clariéres dans le Ciel’’ (so he entitled the poem of his con- 
version) ‘‘into which enter the fields of my childhood . . . the 
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faun which too often escaped from the woods of Orthez had 
ended his pagan wanderings.”’ 

‘It is easier,’’ remarks a commentator, ‘‘for the converted 
poet to co-ordinate Nature for himself than to rule his heart,”’ 
Jammes was too original, too individual, not to find this true 
in practice. He discovered all the difficulty of the New Life, 
sometimes knew doubt and despair—and was naively sur- 
prised at them. ‘‘I am dispossessed even of Thy joy,”’ he 
wrote half-indignantly! But the no-longer Unknown God 
answers him : 





Patience, O my child! ... 
Keep Me in thy heart even when the wind 
Tears the last roses from the trees— 
Abandon Me not—for I have need of thee. 


Jammes never did again abandon God; after his conversion 
all his writings proclaimed his belief and gratitude. 
Eyharteica, a property at Hasparren in the Lower Pyrenees, 
was the poet’s last home, the background of his married life. 
He has died there almost at the moment when his eldest 


daughter entered a convent at Lyons. 
GEORGE NORMAN. 





Earthly Treasure 


ERE Love’s eyes keen to pierce the future’s gloom— 
Love’s eyes, now dimmed with mists of happy tears— 
Would Love survive the record of the years? 
Would Love endure as in its sunny bloom? 
Or would not Loathing, risen from the tomb 
Of dead esteem, or e’er Death’s tardy shears 
Sever Love’s bonds? Each Lover laughs at fears— 
He surely looks to ’scape the common doom. 


Nay, if it chanceth that the loved one dies 
Before the love—’tis only choice of woe. 
In all life’s lottery the rarest prize, 
Why seek on earth Love’s complement to know? 
The pearl of Jesus’ love before thee lies— 
Go! sell all else and here thy wealth bestow ! 
T. KING, 








HOME-BUILDING AND COLONIES 


HE lively ventilation of the Colonial issue, at the 

instance of certain countries, is having one beneficial 

effect already—the stimulation of the policy of the 
possessing Powers, who have this year arranged with their 
Colonies a marked relaxation of the inadequate post-War im- 
migration quotas. Popular interest, too, in these wonderful 
inherited territories is growing, as is the way (unsatisfactorily) 
when a matter suddenly becomes ‘‘news.’’ Normally, only 
a tiny intelligent minority have the habit of reading about, or 
corresponding with, the Dominions and the Asian depen- 
dencies and the amazing African empire. If Burke was right 
when he said that ‘‘great empires and little minds go ill to- 
gether,’’ it is equally true that the topical penny-paper men- 
tality and this gigantic adventure are grotesquely unsuited to 
each other. 

Catholics, those at least who take seriously the world affairs 
consequent on the Church’s activities, are perhaps better tuned 
to a wider outlook than some of their more island-minded 
countrymen whose interests, even religious interests, almost 
stop short at Dover. The mere occurrence of persecutions 
would keep their minds ‘‘catholic’’ enough to take in Mexico 
and Russia and Republican Spain ; they follow the war in the 
Far East not with a map, but with solicitude and prayers for 
destroyed Catholic missions in China; and the encirclement 
of the Faith by absolutism in the larger Germany is a vivid 
exposition of the principle of rendering to Czsar that which 
is Czesar’s, and to God all that is His. 

It is an astonishing fact that in this nation of newsprint, 
anyone who insists on following sensibly and consecutively 
the happenings which really matter on the Continent or in 
our own distant Commonwealth, has nothing to read except 
some two sober (and less circulated) dailies, three or four 
monthlies, a specialist periodical or two—and the Catholic 
Press. This last indeed has become a necessity now, even to 
unconventional non-Catholics determined to know the inside 
of events and their direction; and more than one Catholic 
review owes much of its influence and authority to two signi- 
ficant facts—that it is read by, and contributed to by, non- 
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Catholics who have privileged information and see much 
deeper and further ahead than the usual newsvendors for the 
people. 

Especially is this so in regard to the burning Colonial issue, 
which will not easily be laid to rest until faced and settled 
one way or another. It is impossible for the naive person, 
guided by The Chicago Tribune’s motto, ‘‘Our country, right 
or wrong,’’ to begin to understand the gravamen of the ques- 
tion. Decidedly, as Nurse Cavell said, patriotism is not 
enough. Alone it will generate mere heat, mass demonstra- 
tions, and vicious oratorical circles. It cannot take in, and 
perhaps has never heard of, the history of these acquisitions, 
the continual shifting of national populations, the demo- 
graphic argument, and the moral law that all property is a 
trust involving duties towards third parties and the world at 
large. 

It would be something gained if more people remembered, 
or knew, their Genesis and early books of the Bible, which 
are a succinct graph of how the human race grows, migrates, 
and settles new country—holding the same or losing it, ac- 
cording to discoverable biological laws. It is not done—on 
any permanent lines—by proxy. The parent tribe or nation 
has continually to irrigate the acquired territory with its own 
new lives, to ‘‘increase and multiply, subdue the earth and 
possess it,’’ to put it all to some good vital use, under the 
plough, under livestock, or under timber; with an adequate 
number of watchmen, spiritual, political and military. These 
things—birth-rate, matural increase, the genius of family- 
founding and home-building, the maturing of a spiritual cul- 
ture only possible on the basis of revealed Truth—lie at the 
still roots of all national and imperial life, of all success that 
is not a century or half-century flash in the pan. Anything 
less than this crumbles under the attrition of time. 

The present dangers and therefore anxieties of our Colonies 
are simply the dangers, repeated under other skies, of the 
mother country. That is to say, they are full of social ser- 
vices, amenities and established privileges—but where are 
the heirs to all these blessings? They are not being born. 
The gates of Birth are more grudgingly open year by year. 
We are not even replacing natural loss. If this race-suicide 
continues, with its bogus certificate of snobbish respectability 
and its sophisms about quality v. quantity, we shall see the 
same writing which Belshazzar saw in his hall, we shall forfeit 
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the only known and valid title-deeds to a place in the sun; 
the kingdom will be taken from us and given to a nation which 
we know not. The Catholic Church was denouncing this 
frost at the bud of life years before it became a very patent 
sociological evil; on moral, sacred grounds. She was scarcely 
heeded in the cheery, thoughtless ‘‘advanced’’ quarters whose 
culture is made up of scraps of Freud, Jung, behaviourism and 
odds and ends of birth-control, labour-evasion and _ ultra- 
liberalism. The hostile said it was only her sort of im- 
perialism : she wanted children by the thousand, new sub- 
jects, ‘‘a city full of boys and girls’’—but we, the hyper- 
civilized, know better than that. . . And now, the few look-out 
men educated to social consequences feel a deep distress at 
the accelerating march of the tendency. ‘‘Put out the light— 
and then put out the light,’’ as Othello said: the words can 
be so read as to express the result of ignoring principle and 
faith. We are moving, drifting, towards a population of the 
old and middle-aged. This infertility, as medical investiga- 
tors know, is not Nature’s making; it is conscious and de- 
liberate on man’s part. It is nothing so concerted or thought- 
out as a policy of depopulation: it is only the aggregate of 
millions of domestic resolves to have one, or two, children, 
and with the bother and money thus saved to give them a 
school and a scale of living thrice as costly as the parents 
knew. Only a determined optimist would dare to claim that 
results are commensurate with the ambition and outlay. The 
scheme is conceived in pettiness that mistakes selfishness for 
social conscience, and actually quotes unemployment as an 
excuse instead of honestly seeking the cures for that evil—of 
which land settlement and wise emigration are among the 
chief. The ‘‘emancipated’’ have drenched the whole question 
with the new obscurantism. One would criticize less if they 
were managing to produce Coleridges (Coleridge was a thir- 
teenth child) or Admiral Blakes (Blake as a youth reared, edu- 
cated and placed six younger brothers and sisters) or any of 
the other similar history-makers and thought-changers who 
came of big, ‘‘poor’’ families. The big family is an educa- 
tion, a university, if the parents are of good stock and have 
brains. With ordinary mutual loyalty, it reduces the griefs 
and risks incidental to life, and multiplies its opportunities, 
interests and pleasures. The roll-call of the self-educated or 
the home-educated includes an impressive number of our 
greatest men. This modern habit of costing our lives and 
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education, pleasures and society, is to fly in the face of ascer- 
tained fact. Money is not value; and money does not always 
procure value. Indeed, the best things are without price. 

The friendships, one might say the legitimate clannishness, 
built-up through life by a vigorous family and its ‘‘in-laws’”’ 
—for blood is still thicker than water—are a powerful and 
healthy factor in national life. This is in fact the basic de- 
pendable unit of any society that means to ride on the forward 
wave. It was in the periods of robust families that all the 
prodigies of colonization took place. Emigration was robbed 
of its sting of loneliness when a whole family (a complete 
agricultural unit) went over the sea, and with it perhaps one 
or two other families known to them. (Italy well understands 
this principle in her new Libyan enterprise). Irish and High- 
land families in the past have gone to Canada in this forma- 
tion, accompanied by their parish priest, and their names and 
traditions are all over the Dominion to this day. It is in this 
way, and not for mere commercial motives, that communities 
are formed like the Catholic village Grand-Pré in Longfel- 
low’s ‘*‘Evangeline.”’ 

But to-day men and women have come to expect more of 
life. Places of silence and sparse population, of hard toil and 
pleasures plain and few, have terrors for many of the town- 
bred ; and even the strong and adventurous look for a few of 
the amenities and interests brought by this modern time. Ad- 
mittedly, a possible drawback to living in the quietest surviv- 
ing parts of the English country-side, or in the greater terri- 
tories overseas, is the comparative distance from social and 
cultural centres. People must take many mental and emotional 
resources with them if they hope to be contented and effective. 
Pity the man or woman who, far from dance-hall, cinema or 
the hot-pressed pleasures of the towns, is only moderately in 
love with Nature, and has no zest for books and the things of 
the mind, no religious background, and no ability to occupy 
leisure however brief. ‘‘A mind quite vacant is a mind dis- 
tressed’’; and too soon the grander, freer, if harder, life is 
blamed actually for its very virtues. Yet the invention of the 
radio; books; newspapers, however late their delivery; the 
postal service ; fireside games, home loves and interests, give 
the normal human being absolutely everything he can need. 
That is the testimony of experience, not theory. For the bet- 
ter sort of settler, church becomes not a duty only but a de- 
light punctuating the week; it is harder to reach, but they 
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may be more eager to reach it ; and invariably they find there 
the social element which they were too distracted or indifferent 
to find in it at home in Britain. Continually I receive corre- 
spondence from friends and relatives in such countries, and 
all of it confirms what has been said here both about the dif- 
ference of conditions and concerning the way they are turned 
to happiness. 

Less urbanized peoples are thus using and developing their 
colonies, and others are asking for room which can only be 
theirs if we make room for them. The space problem of the 
contemporary world asks honest thinking of us. The law of 
property in land is clear. First, “‘the earth is the Lord’s and 
the fulness thereof.’’ Secondly, it belongs to the native oc- 
cupiers of the country or to those who have acquired a just 
title to the land: thirdly, to those classes only if they use it 
according to right moral and human standards. We may think 
or say that certain clamant Powers, who dispute our mono- 
poly, show some moral theories of government which cause 
us distaste and disquiet. But that is not the whole or the 
only point. The question for us lies deeper. It is whether 
we ourselves are obeying the very first laws of life and race. 
Racially, the alternative is clear: either there is Generation 
or Degeneration. And no fashionable nonsense about quality 
going with dwindling numbers will ward off decay and failure. 
Retreat may (or may not) be expedient, or mistakenly con- 
sidered so: but it is never victory. All our worst mistakes 
nowadays grow out of humbug, and not least this humbug 
of life-shirking under fine-sounding names, with a propa- 
ganda and vested interests of its own which few writers, jour- 
nals or speakers dare to beard and expose. 

France, where the anti-vital heresy first took root under 
anti-clerical auspices, with devastating results to her popula- 
tion, repented of it long before the present challenge to her 
position in Tunisia. Free-thinkers, sobered by the facts, have 
publicly admitted the error—and their unworthy motives. Her 
anxieties to-day would be halved, or would never have arisen, 
if her early nineteenth-century rate of increase had been main- 
tained. She has done great things, civilizing things, in 
Northern Africa, and at considerable expense. But what she 
is short of is posterity. The French love children, but not 
enough children arrive. Our own Australia and New Zea- 
land have not fulfilled the confident hopes of eighty years ago, 
in regard to peopling their marvellous territories. We should 
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take it as a reproof that a non-Christian regime, the Russian, 
forbids anti-birth enterprises, and that there numbers are 
steadily growing. And Germany, seven years ago suffering 
the same eclipse as the Western countries, has arrested and 
reversed the tendency. Poland feels over-crowded, and has 
publicly taken Britain to task for her half-empty possessions. 
Italy still believes in the next generation. Births have nearly 
ceased in Republican Spain, for temporary siege reasons ; but 
in Franco’s Spain this is not the case. As for Portugal, whose 
Constitution is modelled on the Christian lines of Papal En- 
cyclicals, her revival has extended to her colonies in Asia, and 
to Mozambique and Angola in Africa. Yet, as Mr. Michael 
Derrick tells in his remarkable book, ‘‘The Portugal of Sala- 
zar,’’ she has emerged from decline simply owing to an ap- 
plied Catholic philosophy. 

Nearly everywhere, the Catholic Faith tells, in the vital 
statistics of quite neighbouring countries. Thus, Eire is sound 
in this matter; northern Ireland suffers from the complaint 
of England and Scotland. The only community growing 
from within in Canada are the Catholic French Canadians. 
Scandinavian peoples are not developing as they ought, where- 
as the Catholics of Southern Europe are progressing. The Irish 
and Italians in the United States are the chief elements re- 
cruiting the population. Carlyle must have had second sight, 
for he saw, over fifty years ago, that Britain’s business, if 
she understood it, was to spread her people where they could 
breathe again (on her own fields, and on those across the 
seas) and send the stream of life back into her loaded veins. 
Instead, she has been feeding herself on cant and fine phrases, 
and delusive promises of unexampled prosperity, meaning by 
this last word only that our country was to be the world’s big 
workhouse, and we a nation of mechanical drudges or clerkly 
bondsmen. We are still talking of our “‘greatness’’ ; do we 
clearly know in what a nation’s greatness consists? The cur- 
rent vagueness about this and other spiritual values is very 
closely associated with this weakness on the birth front. At 
least the Victorian era which took to the money-quick idolatry, 
had prophets to proclaim the opposite, men such as we need 
to-day—Ruskin, Carlyle, Newman, Manning, Browning, 
Morris, and Froude. All held that wealth consisted, first and 
foremost, of lives, of sound human beings, brave, sober, tem- 
perate, chaste, to whom morals are of even more importance 
than money or knowledge or pleasures; where duty is first 
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and rights are second. As the last-named writer said, after 
a tour of the Empire as unofficial observer : 


It is to form a character of this kind that human beings 
are sent into this world, and those nations who succeed 
in doing it are those who make their mark in history. 
They are Nature’s real freemen, and give to man’s exis- 
tence on this planet its real existence and value. There- 
fore all wise statesmen look first, in the ordering of their 
national affairs, to the effect which is being produced on 
character ; and institutions, callings, occupations, habits, 
and methods of life are measured and estimated first, and 
beyond every other consideration, by this test. The 
commonwealth is the common health, the common well- 
ness. No nation can prosper long which attaches to its 
‘“‘wealth’’ any other meaning; yet, as Aristotle observed 
long ago, in democracies this is always forgotten. They 
do not deny it in words, but they assume that, political 
liberty once secured, all else that is good will follow of 
itself—virtue is a matter of course! Make men politically 
equal and they cannot fail to be virtuous. So Aristotle 
observed it was in the Greek democracies, and this was 
the reason why they were always short-lived. Virtue is 
obligation ; obligation is binding; and men who choose 
to be free in the modern sense do not like to be bound. .. 
Democracies are the blossoming of the aloe, the sudden 
squandering of the vital force which has accumulated 
in the long years when it was contented to be healthy and 
did not aspire after display. The aloe is glorious for a 
single season. It progresses as it never progressed be- 
fore. It admires its own excellence, looks back with pity 
on its own earlier and humbler condition, which it at- 
tributes only to the unjust restraints in which it was held. 
It conceives that it has discovered the true secret of being 
‘beautiful for ever,’’ and in the midst of the discovery 
it dies." 

Let us merely ask ourselves, and answer honestly, how 
much of the legislation passed here in the last twenty years 
has had for its object, or has promoted, the hardihood of the 
people, their self-discipline, or the badly needed improvement 
in recruitment by new young blood. More and more of it is 
social service to the individual—not by him. It advances the 
pleasures and conveniences of secular life, but does not en- 





1“Oceania,”’ by J. A. Froude. See especially his last chapter. 
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hance quantity or quality. The bureaucracy and its forms 
swarm like the bees on Napoleon’s state robes. Costly and 
stylish schools are going up, surely in part to find work for 
contractors and builders and to please municipal pride—but 
where are the children coming from in the next thirty years 
to fill them, even with smaller classes and longer school years? 
Nobody asks; nobody seems to think ahead or care. Up go 
costly ‘‘youth centres,’? when de-centralizing is what the race 
requires. Public and private enterprises throw up massive 
flat-barracks which put a visible seal on the life of caution and 
contraception, and by mere room space (if not by explicit 
rules) veto children, warm domesticity, independent home 
feeling, and the potent sentiment of patriotism. Deny these 
morbid phenomena if you can. Authority is mealy-mouthed, 
scared and hypocritical about defence service by men not 
machines. Fitness is trifled with. Birth is left to ignorant 
private judgment which is ‘“‘got at’’ by evil propaganda and 
nefarious preventives; and there is no national gospel-anti- 
dote, and no preference in employment for the father of five 
as against a scrimshanker (rather is the commercial preference 
for the latter). Nothing is asked of the willing, self-respect- 
ing unemployed in return for the debauching dole ; and indeed 
440 millions a year are paid over yearly by mistake, it is esti- 
mated, to those not rightly entitled to it. Nobody turns a 
hair! Nota hair, but wigs would be on the green if a tenth 
of the amount were asked by the chief and the vital industry, 
agriculture, to make England’s food and chief man-breeding 
source safe against disaster. 

It is a lively game, so long as it lasts. We are coming to 
the stage of talking with levity of millions of pounds for this 
item, more millions for another unexpected item: there is 
money for any secondary or incidental, but little for essentials 
(apart from armaments) such as family endowment, timely 
evacuation of the people out of our target towns into healthy 
areas and occupations, suppression of manifold parasitic 
activities and remunerative unrealities in favour of men’s jobs 
that are creative. We need Government with a biological 
mind backed by moral courage, absolutely un-intimidated by 
mob-oratory or anonymous wirepullers. Till then, we are 
buttering the slide for a future reckoning. I know that there is 
a growing, perhaps a decisive, volume of Christian and realist 
conviction in the land which would join with Catholics, who 
have a vital sociology, to stop the decline and get their way. 





W. J. BLYTON. 











COLUMBA ON IONA 


OLUMBA was born on December 7, 521, at Gartan, 

County Donegal, and was not only directly descended 

from the ruling families of Ireland but was also a 
great-great-grandson of Coarn, the first Irish King of Scot- 
tish Dalriada (Argyll and the Isles). On the Eve of Pente- 
cost 563, Columba, then aged forty-two, landed on Iona where 
he died thirty-four years later in 597. He thus lived during 
a period of obscurity in Scottish and English history, for 
over a century before his birth the links between the Conti- 
nent and south-eastern Britain snapped when the Roman 
Legions were recalled in 410, and it was not until the year of 
Columba’s death that St. Augustine landed. 

During that long interval the Imperial power of Rome was 
declining and the power of the Papacy was growing, especi- 
ally under Innocent I and Leo the Great, and even to-day 
when we know most of what happened then throughout the 
Roman Empire, we have only the vaguest notion of what took 
place in England. This makes it all the more remarkable 
that by reason of Adamnan’s Life’ and the Irish Life we know 
more about St. Columba than about any other historical char- 
acter of that time in our country. Adamnan in youth may 
have met men who knew Columba, must have had access to 
manuscripts written by him, wrote the Life within a century 
after his death, and has left a vivid picture of a man of great 
stature and athletic build, whose voice, ‘‘so loud and melo- 
dious it could be heard a mile off’’ ; gestures, habits, and char- 
acter are described both in personal anecdotes and domestic 
narrative. 

At baptism he was named Colum (Dove), to which in child- 
hood, by reason of his early inclinations, the word Cille (‘“‘of 
the church’’) was added, and among his teachers was Finbar 
the Irishman who had been trained at Candida Casa. At 
Moville, on the southern border of Ulster, Colum-Cille be- 
came a pupil of St. Finian by whom he was ordained. At the 
age of twenty-four he founded his first monastery at Derry, 
and during the next fifteen years established many other 
foundations in Ireland. His former master Finian was now 


1 Routledge’s Universal Series, 4th impression, 1939. 
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Abbot of Clonard, and there Colum-Cille went on a visit 
which led to momentous happenings. Finian possessed a 
copy of St. Jerome’s psalter which he had brought from 
Rome, the only copy in Ireland, and this Colum-Cille bor- 
rowed. Then, sitting up for many nights, he surreptitiously 
copied on waxed goatskin the entire manuscript of the psalms. 
Finian discovered that the psalter had been copied and de- 
manded the transcript, but Colum-Cille refused to give it up 
and appealed to the High King Dairmait, who decided this 
case of copyright in the following judgment: ‘‘To every cow 
her calf, and to every book its son-book. Therefore the copy 
you have made, O Colum-Cille, belongs to Finian.’’ 

Columba (to use his later name) resented this decision and 
was imprisoned by the King at Tara, from where he escaped 
to join his clansmen in Tirconnel. Soon he had another 
grievance against the King whose men had killed his kinsman 
Prince Curnan of Connaught who had sought sanctuary with 
Columba after fatally injuring an opponent in a hurling 
match on the Feast of Tara. Columba now instigated his 
clansmen to rise against the King and at the battle of Cool- 
drevny in 561 three thousand of the King’s army were slain. 

These were the days when monastic communities fought 
for their rights, and in 579 there was a battle between the 
kinsmen of Columba and those of St. Comgall concerning 
the church of Ross-Torathair ; and yet again in 587 there was 
a battle near Clonard about violation of sanctuary given by 
Columba to the son of the Irish King. In these fights 
Columba’s side was always victorious, and in that last battle 
5,000 of the defeated army were slain. 

The past can never be read in terms of the present, and 
these things happened at a time when monks and women 
took their place in the battle line, and when public opinion 
thought as lightly of battles, which, after all, were fought 
with a purpose, as we do about the senseless weekly slaughter 
on the roads of Britain. Indeed, it was Columba who later 
on secured the exemption of women from military service, but 
priests were not exempted until a century after his death. 
Nevertheless, for his part in the battle of Cooldrevny, he was 
excommunicated by the Irish bishops in Synod at Teltown, 
Meath, although the sentence was revoked by the intercession 
of St. Brendan. There is no evidence that Columba was 
exiled from Ireland for life, and in point of fact he returned 
publicly on several occasions. 
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Thus the ‘“‘Irish Life of St. Colum-Cille’” of which the 
oldest text, transcribed about 1397, is in the Irish Academy 
Library, gives a remarkable account of his appearance at the 
Convention of Drumceatt in County Meath in 575. The 
King wished to abolish the Bards of whom there were so 
many that they had become an intolerable nuisance, but 
Columba, being a Bard, defended the poets and the enduring 
value of poetry. He himself was a great poet, as witness six 
lines of the Canticle he composed in his coracle on the voyage 
to lona: 

To behold the fair Loch Feval (Foyle) 
The form of its shores is delightful; 
Delightful is that; and delightful 

The salt main on which the sea-gulls cry. 
On my coming from Derry afar, 


It is quiet, and it is delightful— 
Delightful. 


Moreover, he demanded the release of Scannlan, who ap- 
pears in the narrative as one of the thirstiest of all poets ; and 
in every other line the dominating personality of Columba 
is apparent. 

**The clerics came subsequently into the assembly. The 
king rose and bade them welcome. 

‘Our demand must be granted,’ said Colum Cille. 

‘You shall get it truly,’ said the king. 

‘The poets must be retained,’ said Colum Cille. 

‘It shall not be done,’ said the king, ‘for their evils against 
us are great.’ ; 

‘Say not so,’ observed the cleric, ‘for the praises they shall 
sing for thee shall be enduring, as the praises the poets sang 
for him are enduring for Cormac, grandson of Conn. And 
the treasures that were given for them were transitory, while 
the praises live long after them. . .’ 

‘Release Scannlan,’ said Colum Cille. 

‘I shall not do so,’ answered the king, ‘until he die in the 
hut where he is.’ 

‘We will not pursue the subject further,’ said Colum Cille, 
‘but if it be pleasing to God, may it be he that shall take off 
my shoes to-night, at matins, in whatsoever place I may be.’ ”’ 

Columba proceeded to Derry and meanwhile, according to 
tradition, after a thunderbolt had fallen on the Convention, 
an angel released Scannlan from his chains and prison. That 


1 Skene, ‘‘Celtic Scotland,’’ Vol. II, 2nd. edition, p. 499. 
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night, as Columba came through the chancel-screen to matins, 
it was Scannlan who assisted him to remove his shoes. 

**And what Colum Cille said is ‘Who is this?’ 

‘Scannlan,’ answered he. 

‘Hast any news?’ asked Colum Cille. 

‘A drink,’ said Scannlan. 

‘Hast brought us a blessing ?’ asked Colum Cille. 

‘A drink,’ said Scannlan. 

‘Delay in answering attend thy successors,’ said Colum 
Cille. 

‘Speak not so,’ said Scannlan. ‘Thou shalt always have 
their rents, and their tributes and customs.’ 

‘May bishops and kings be of thy race for ever,’ said 
Colum Cille. ‘Here is one drink for thee,’ said he, ‘to wit, 
a vessel of ale, containing enough for three.’ ”’ 

*‘Scannlan then lifted the vessel between his two hands 
and drank the contents in one drink. And he afterwards ate 
his meal, to wit, seven joints of old bacon and ten wheaten 
cakes ; after which he lay down and was three days and three 
nights in one sleep.’’ 

That is a very human story, well told, and be it noted that 
in those days a common form of torture was to feed prisoners 
with small quantities of salted meat and deprive them of water. 

Tradition is probably right in ascribing Columba’s mis- 
sionary journey to Scotland as the result of his remorse for 
the deaths he had caused, and of a penance imposed upon 
him by St. Laisren that he should leave Ireland and win as 
many souls for Christ as there had been men and women killed 
in the battle. Two facts tend to confirm this tradition, the 
first being four lines from Columba’s ‘‘Canticle of the Sun”’ : 

That contrition might come upon my heart 
Upon looking at her (Ireland) ; 

That I might bewail my evils all, 

Though it were difficult to compute them. 


The second is that on Iona the penance he often gave to re- 
pentant murderers was that they should go amongst the pagan 
Picts, thereby risking their lives, and win as many souls for 
Christ as men they had murdered. 

Yet in Murray’s Guide Book of 1884 you would have read : 
“In the darkest of the dark ages (A.D. 563) St. Columba, an 
Irish monk, of royal descent, disgusted with the sanguinary 
feuds of his countrymen, left Ireland, and sought refuge in 
Iona, out of sight of his native land.’’ Most comforting his- 
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tory, and it reminds me of what I once read about Waterloo 
in one of my school books: ‘‘Wellington gave the order ‘Up, 
Guards, and at them.’ The Old Guard of France wavered, 
broke, and fled. Waterloo was won.”’ 

Apart from their meaning some words are beautiful in 
themselves, and Iona is one of the most beautiful. I have 
read somewhere that it means ‘‘the Isle of the Waves,’’ but 
a more probable meaning and derivation would be ‘The 
Island of Columba.’’ Thus Adamnan, whose knowledge of 
Hebrew, Greek, Latin, in addition to his native Celtic, raises 
a doubt as to whether ‘‘the dark ages’’ were so very dark, 
refers to Columba as ‘‘having the same name as Jonas, the 
prophet, for, though differing in sound in the three different 
languages, it means one and the same thing : what in Hebrew 
(Yonah) is pronounced Iona, in Greek is uttered Peristera, 
and in the Latin Tongue is called Columba.’’ All these words 
mean Dove, and if the Celtic word Hy or Hi, meaning island, 
were placed before the Hebrew we would have Hy Yonah 
from which, although I know nothing of philology, it seems 
an easy step to Iona meaning, since there are no doves on the 
island, the Island of Columba. Thus the Irish Life records 
that ‘‘he reached the place the name of which to-day is Hii- 
Coluim-Cille.”’ * 

Adamnan writes that when Columba landed on Iona he 
was accompanied by the apostolic number of twelve com- 
panions, but according to the Irish Life: 


His company was forty priests, 

Twenty bishops of noble worth; 

For the psalm-singing, without dispute, 
Thirty deacons, fifty youths. 


Moreover, according to the Irish Life, Iona was not a de- 
serted island when Columba landed : ‘*Two bishops that were 
in that place came to receive his submission from him. But 
God manifested to Colum Cille that they were not in truth 
bishops; wherefore it was that they left the island to him, 
when he exposed their real history and career.’’* Now if 
there were two bishops on Iona there must also have been a 
community of monks, clerics from some British foundation, 
either Ninian’s Candida Casa or from Bangor. On the other 
hand, the earliest extant transcript of the Irish Life was writ- 


1 Skene, ‘‘Celtic Scotland,’’ 2nd edition, p. 491. Edinburgh, 1887. 
# Skene, loc. cit., p. 491. 
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ten 700 years after Adamnan which gives ample time for 
errors and embellishments to be made in the course of tran- 
scription. 

The greatest mystery concerns the first death on the island, 
and according to the Irish Life: ‘‘Colum Cille then said to 
his people, ‘It is good for us that our roots should go under 
the ground here.’ And he said to them, ‘It is permitted to 
you, that some one of you may go under the clay of this 
island, to consecrate it.’ 

‘‘Odran rose up obediently, and what he said was, ‘If you 
would accept me,’ said he, ‘I am ready for that.’ 

‘O Odran,’ said Colum Cille, ‘thou shalt have the reward 
therefore, viz., his prayer shall not be granted to any one at 
my grave, unless it is from thee he asks it first.’ Odran went 
then to heaven. He (Colum) founded the Church of Hy 
(Iona) there.’’ * 

This story may be a distorted version of some conversation 
between Columba and Odran, but according to Adamnan a 
certain Brito ‘‘was seized with bodily illness and brought to 
the last extremity,’’ and Columba then refers to ‘‘the soul of 
this exile, the first who has died among us in this island.” 
Now Adamnan may have been referring to Odran by his 
nationality, Brito the Briton, to show that he was British and 
not a Gael. Yet although Adamnan never mentions Odran, 
nevertheless, the most famous place on the island is called 
Reilig Odrhain, the traditional site of Columba’s wooden 
church and afterwards the burial-place of kings where 48 
Scottish, 4 Irish, and 8 Norwegian kings were interred, the 
latter after the conversion of Norway in the tenth century. 
Within the graveyard are the ruins of St. Oran’s chapel, a 
small chamber built by Queen Margaret of Scotland in 1080. 
Popular tradition is wont to pile horror upon horror and so 
the story, for which there is not a shred of documentary evi- 
dence, goes that after three days Columba wished to see the 
face of his friend Odran once more, and had the grave re- 
opened. Odran was still alive and announced that there was 
no hell, whereupon Columba called : ‘‘More earth on Oran,”’ 
and that phrase in Gaelic is used to this day in the Western 
Isles as a rebuke to anyone who talks foolishly. 

Columba’s bravery was outstanding, and during his second 
year on Iona he risked his life when with two Pictish-speaking 
companions he visited the King of the Picts at Inverness, 


1 Skene, loc. cit., p. 492. 
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overcame the opposition of the Druids, and won the confi- 
dence of King Brude. He travelled by the chain of lochs now 
united by the Caledonian Canal, and was the first to describe 
the Loch Ness Monster which he saw in the river Ness. Some 
of the local inhabitants were burying a man who, when swim- 
ming in the river, had been savagely bitten by some aquatic 
monster. Columba ordered one of his companions to swim 
across the river and fetch a coble beached on the other side. 
His companion obeyed and swam towards the other side. 
“‘But the monster, which was lying in the river bed, and 
whose appetite was rather whetted for more prey than sated 
with what it already had, perceiving the surface of the water 
disturbed by the swimmer, suddenly comes up and moves to- 
wards the man as he swam in mid stream, and with a great 
roar rushes on him with open mouth, while all who were 
there, barbarians as well as Brethren, were greatly terror- 
struck.’’ Columba made the Sign of the Cross, and in the 
Name of God commanded the monster: ‘‘Go thou no fur- 
ther, nor touch the man; go back at once.’’* The monster 
obeyed. 

The Rule of Columba was simple and austere—celibacy, 
poverty, fasting and obedience. The day was divided into 
three parts for prayer, work, and reading. Hospitality was 
shown to strangers and kindness to animals. Columba never 
slept unless impelled by exhaustion, and when he slept he 
lay on the bare earth with a stone for a pillow. The Faith 
on Iona was that which Ninian brought from Rome—Tran- 
substantiation, Baptism, Confession, Penance, Prayers for 
the Dead, and the Invocation of Saints. 

Adamnan’s Life of Columba is in three parts. The first 
gives forty-six examples of the Second Sight, of which one 
of the most remarkable is the Saint’s description of the erup- 
tion that destroyed Citta Nuova in Istria—‘‘ ‘A sulphureous 
flame from heaven has this hour been sent down upon a city 
of the Roman Empire, situated within the boundaries of 
Italy ; and nearly three thousand men, besides a number of 
mothers and children, have perished. And before the present 
year is ended Gallic sailors, coming hither from the provinces 
of the Gauls, shall relate these same things to thee.’ Which 
words, after some months, were proved to have been true.”’ * 
If any sceptic should say that this was impossible I would 


1“*St. Columba.”’ Routledge’s Universal Series, p. 137. 1939. 
9 Tbid., p. 52. 1939. 
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invite him to read Mr. Dunne’s ‘‘Experiment with Time” 
and ‘‘The Serial Universe,’’ because it is easier to doubt the 
experiences of a medieval saint than those of a modern 
mathematician. 

The second and third parts of the Life deal with miracles 
and angels respectively. Many of these stories read like fairy 
tales and should be read with an eye on their historical back- 
ground. It was an age of simple faith in which men sought 
to honour, even by hyperbole, those whom they knew to be 
good, just as a lover tends to extol beyond reason and com- 
mon sense the qualities of his beloved, which is very human 
and very venial if you turn a kindly eye towards life. More- 
over, Adamnan, by the sincerity and quiet dignity of his 
prose, never makes either himself or his subject appear 
ridiculous, and on every page the personality of Columba 
dominates even the trivial. 

By some modern critics Columba has been accused of being 
the political agent of the Irish Kings of Dalriada (Argyll and 
the Isles), and he certainly persuaded the Northern Picts to 
abandon their suzerainty over Dalriada. His greatest diplo- 
matic achievement was in 574 when he secured the election 
of Aidan as King of Dalriada and later by agreement with 
the Northern Picts as King of Pictland. Aidan was solemnly 
consecrated King by Columba on Iona, and during the ser- 
vice Aidan sat on the Stone of Fate above which King George 
VI was consecrated and crowned at Westminster in 1937. 
Once Aidan was consecrated, Columba took him to Ireland 
and at the Convention of Drumceatt secured the political, 
financial and military independence of Scottish Dalriada from 
its former subjection to the Kings of Ireland. These were 
great political achievements, but only an ignorant critic would 
suggest that statecraft is incompatible with genuine piety. 
Both are to be found side by side in the Hebrew prophets, in 
W. E. Gladstone, and in the late General Booth, to name but 
a few. 

Of modern appraisements of Columba the best I know is 
that of the late Father Tom Burke, the Irish Dominican and 
famous wit: ‘‘At the beginning of his life, Columba was 
vindictive, passionate, bold—a man of strife, born a soldier 
rather than a monk. Often in his lifetime he was involved 
in fighting; and, when the Irish were fighting their battles, 
they would cry out, ‘Columba, pray for us,’ and his soul went 
out from his cell into the thick of the fight with them. He 
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was, at the same time, full of contradictions and contrasts. 
He was tender and irritable, rude and courageous, ironical 
and compassionate, caressing, imperious, grateful, revenge- 
ful, led by pity as well as by wrong ; ever moved by generous 
passions, and, among all passions, fired to the last by the 
love of Poetry and the love of Ireland ; little inclined to melan- 
choly, when he had once surmounted the great sorrow of his 
life—his well-won exile. Thus, full of contradictions, though 
harmonized by Divine Grace, he lived and died a Saint.’’ ' 

When the Norse pirates were raiding the coast of Scotland 
in the eighth century, Columba’s bones were removed for 
safe custody, some to Kells and others to Dunkeld. Then in 
the ‘‘Irish Annals’’ comes the laconic entry : ‘‘ Devastation of 
all the islands by the heathen,’’ and in 801 Columba’s monas- 
tery was burnt to the ground. Of all buildings now on the 
island the most ancient was built nearly five centuries after 
Columba and is therefore out of place and time in this narra- 
tive. Yet the place-names have survived, and by staying a 
night in the island, on which are two hotels, you may follow 
in the footsteps of the Saint. 

Iona, three miles long, one and a half miles wide, is tree- 
less and looks barren and rocky, but the soil grows good turf 
with thyme and clover, which at one time supported 200 cows, 
600 sheep, and 25 horses. Oats and barley may be grown 
there but not corn. At the southern end is the Port of the 
Coracle, where Columba landed, a little bay between red 
gneiss rocks with a beach of coloured pebbles, green serpen- 
tine, green quartz, and pink felspar. The sea is transparent 
green and on the white sandy bottom are beds of purple 
algae. Nearby is the ‘Cairn with the back turned upon 
Erin,’’ the hill from which the Saint could not see his native 
land. You may walk by the Cliff of the Rowan, the Hill of 
the Window, and the Hill of the Mass to the place where on 
the day of his death at the age of seventy-seven, he blessed 
the granary and thanked the monks for having worked so 
well that there would be enough grain to last for a year after 
his death. They begged him not to speak of dying but he 
replied, ‘‘this day is called the Sabbath, which is, interpreted, 
Rest. And this day is truly a Sabbath day for me, because 
it is for me the last day of this present laborious life, on which 
I rest after the fatigues of my labours; and this night, at 


1 From a sermon preached in St. Columba’s Chapel, New York. Quoted 
by J. F. S. Gordon in “‘Iona,”’ p. xi. Glasgow, 1885. 
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midnight, when begins the solemn day of the Lord, accord- 
ing to the saying of the Scriptures, I shall go the way of my 
fathers.”’ 

As he was returning to the monastery he stopped to rest 
and ‘‘behold the white horse, a faithful servant, runs up to 
him, the one which used to carry the milk pails to and fro 
between the byre and the monastery. He, coming up to the 
Saint, wonderful to tell, lays his head against his breast-— 
began to whinny, and to shed copious tears into the lap of 
the Saint as though he had been a man, and weeping, and 
foaming at the mouth. And the attendant, seeing this, began 
to drive away the weeping mourner, but the Saint forbade 
him, saying: ‘Let him alone, let him alone, for he loves 
me. . .. And so saying, he blessed his servant the horse 
as it sadly turned to go away from him.”’ 

At the top of the hill above the monastery he stopped again, 
raised both hands in blessing the monastery, and then uttered 
the amazing prophecy that has been and is being fulfilled to 
this day: ‘‘Upon this place, small though it be, and mean, 
not only the Kings of the Scotic people, with their people, 
but also the rulers of barbarous and foreign races, with the 
people subject to them, shall confer great and no common 
honour: by the Saints also even of other churches shall no 
common reverence be accorded to it.’’ 

HALLIDAY SUTHERLAND. 
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THE SEVENTH-DAY ADVENTISTS 


T is to the United States that almost all modern freak 

religions—at any rate those which have attained any wide 

diffusion—owe their birth and early development. Mor- 
monism, Spiritualism and Christian Science, Theosophy and 
New Thought, Buchmanism (the Group Movement), Pastor- 
Russellism, and that with which I am specially concerned in 
this article, t.e., Seventh-Day Adventism, all came into being 
on the other side of the Atlantic. Neither is this transatlantic 
origin altogether surprising. Alone among the dominant 
nations of the world the great American commonwealth has 
never possessed anything in the nature of an Established 
Church. Down to the end of the nineteenth century any new 
religious creed which sprang up in Europe found itself con- 
fronted by some ecclesiastical organization, already accepted 
by the mass of the people, which not only resented rivalry, 
but was able to bring considerable pressure to bear in criticiz- 
ing and silencing interference. A tender seedling is easily 
smothered at birth; if it is to develop and spread it must be 
allowed air and freedom. There were plenty of visionaries in 
Great Britain during Victorian and pre-Victorian days who 
believed themselves divinely commissioned to preach some 
novel revelation,’ but they met with little encouragement. In 
this country almost the only seer to attract any notable follow- 
ing was Edward Irving who founded the ‘‘Catholic Apostolic 
Church”’ in 1833; but Irving’s creation, we are now told, 
though it continues to survive, ‘‘appears to exercise small in- 
fluence upon contemporary life and to give no great promise 
for the future.”’ ’ 

There are, beyond doubt, disadvantages as well as advan- 
tages in freedom of thought and speech. The majority of 
mankind are neither critical nor intelligent. Almost any crazy 
idea, if it is pushed with conviction by some glib and persis- 
tent advocate, will gather followers, and the half-truths it con- 
tains may easily be made to assume the proportions of a mar- 
vellous revelation. Its very novelty lends allurement to the 
promise of undreamed-of benefits to come. If it were not for 


1 See, for example, the account given in the D.N.B. of such people as 
Samuel Best, Richard Brothers, William Cowherd, William Huntington, John 
Thom, and Mary Anne Girling. But there were many others. 

2 See the ‘‘Encyclopzdia of Religion and Ethics,’’ Vol. VII, p. 427. 
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the existence of some such body as the General Medical Coun- 
cil half our population would become the victims of an endless 
succession of quacks and nostrums. It is much the same in 
religious matters, and the fact that, for the mass of the Ameri- 
can people, there were practically no established conventions 
to check extravagance, has given the U.S.A. an unenviable 
pre-eminence in the fostering of new forms of heresy. Some 
of these spread far and very rapidly. In 1850—1853 Spiri- 
tualism, born in the State of New York, swept westwards and 
southwards across the continent like a forest fire. Christian 
Science found substantial pecuniary backing within three 
years of the publication of its textbook ‘‘Science and Health.”’ 
Theosophy, begun with no resources in 1875, had by 1878 
gathered funds sufficient to enable Madame Blavatsky and 
Colonel Olcott to transfer their headquarters from the United 
States to Hindustan. It is a rather exceptional feature in the 
Adventist movement that for nearly half a century it evoked 
little or no response. The relative success which has marked 
its later activities followed, and that slowly enough, upon 
a modification of its name and a very considerable transfor- 
mation of its teaching, practices and methods of appeal. 

The first founder of the Adventists was a certain William 
Miller (1782—1849) who originally had no thought of organiz- 
ing a separate sect or Church. From a prolonged study of 
the prophecy of Daniel, and of the Apocalypse, he had per- 
suaded himself that the second coming of Christ was near at 
hand, and, more precisely, was to be expected in the year 
1843 or 1844. He was full of ardour in expounding these con- 
victions but he had no quarrel with the congregations to which 
he had formerly belonged and which in contemporary Eng- 
land were labelled as Nonconformist. Everywhere the Bap- 
tist, Methodist and Congregational Churches in the eastern 
States were thrown open to Miller, and their pastors requested 
him to deliver addresses. Hundreds are said to have been 
converted in the revivals which followed, and, in the desig- 
nated year 1844, we are told that crowds of people went out to 
occupy the hill-tops on October 22nd in anticipation of the 
personal coming of the Saviour. Miller, however, did not 
allow himself to be crushed by the disappointment which en- 
sued. He was content to modify his theory and to hold that 
the year 1844 marked, not the actual coming, but the begin- 
ning of a period of anticipation, ‘‘the cleansing of the sanc- 
tuary’’ (Daniel viii, 14). Meanwhile, it seems that the 
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Methodist and other similar bodies had come to look upon the 
author of these speculations with less favour. There were dif- 
ferences of opinion and recriminations. In the end Miller, 
who still had a following, broke away and founded an ‘‘Ad- 
ventist’’ Church, independent of any other denomination. 
This, though further divided by subsequent dissensions, still 
maintains a languishing existence under slightly differing 
variations of the name, but its importance is entirely 
negligible. On the other hand, it has given birth to one 
extremely active and aggressive organization who call them- 
selves ‘‘Seventh-Day Adventists’’ (conveniently abbreviated 
into S.D.A.)' and who have now invaded almost every part 
of the known world. Owing to the funds it commands, its 
methods of propaganda and its extraordinary literary output, 
this sect exercises an influence much greater than would be 
inferred from its bare numerical membership. Its efforts are 
almost everywhere acutely antagonistic to Catholic mission 
work and for this reason it has seemed worth while to attempt 
in the present article to give some account of its history and 
activities. 

The real creator of the S.D.A. was not Miller but a certain 
Mrs. Ellen White. Her maiden name was Harmon and she 
was born in 1827 at Gorham, Maine, U.S.A. I venture to 
borrow from the preface to certain selections from her writ- 
ings the summary of her early career furnished in recent years 
by one of her followers. It will be noticed that, unlike Miller, 
who only professed to be a student of the Bible, Mrs. White 
was a visionary who had revelations. 


A serious accident at the age of nine years brought her 
almost to the point of death, and it was during this period 
of affliction that she gave her heart to God. Several years 
later, she, with her family, became deeply convinced of 
the imminence of the second advent as a result of the 
preaching of William Miller, and with deep searching of 


1 From what I have seen of S.D.A. literature, I infer that the officials in 
control do not quite approve of this unceremonious abbreviation, but it is 
widely used by critics and journalists outside their own body. It seems difficult 
to ascertain at what date the name ‘Seventh-Day Adventists’? was adopted. 
In 1886 Mrs. E. White, the real founder of the sect, published a book of over 
500 pp., illustrated with many plates, and entitled ‘‘The Great Controversy 
between Christ and Satan.’’ The copy before me, printed by the Pacific 
Press, Oakland, California, in 1887, professes to be of the ‘‘eighth edition, 
fortieth thousand’’; but though its principal theme is a denunciation of the 
Romish Church because it substituted the Sunday for the Sabbath, I cannot 
find either in the text or the appended advertisements any use of the term 
**Seventh-Day Adventists.”’ 
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heart, yet without the fanatical excesses which charac- 
terized some of the Advent believers, they awaited the 
coming of the Lord... 

Not long after the disappointment [7.e., when the 
second coming did not occur in 1844] in the course of a 
gathering for prayer, Ellen Harmon was given a vision 
of the Advent and of the translation of the saints, which 
brought great encouragement to the company and was 
recognized as an answer to their petitions. In a second 
vision a few days later she was impressed that God was 
placing upon her a special work of ministry to the people 
of God. Frail, retiring and only seventeen years old, she 
shrank from such a responsibility, but, after a severe 
struggle, she responded to the divine leadings and dedi- 
cated herself to her life-work. 

In 1846 she was united in marriage to Elder James 
White, and towards the end of the same year they were 
brought into contact with Joseph Bates who drew their 
attention to the seventh day of the week as the true Sabbath 
of the Lord. At first they did not sense the importance 
of this fact, and would have turned from it, but in vision 
Mrs. White was shown that the truth concerning the 
Sabbath was to be part of a great message which must 
go into all the world before Christ should return to call 
out a people who would keep the commandments of God 
and the faith of Jesus.’ 


As early as 1848 Mrs. White began to write and publish 
tracts in support of the message she believed she had received, 
and she also brought out a monthly periodical which was 
called The Second Advent Review and Sabbath Herald. Her 
literary efforts give proof of considerable facility, and her 
comments on our Lord’s teaching, on the need of religion, on 
morality and similar subjects are often telling and sensible 
enough. She wrote an enormous amount. One of her books, 
that entitled ‘‘Patriarchs and Prophets,’’ runs to over 750 
pages, while some of her smaller works, notably ‘‘Steps to 
Christ’? and ‘‘Spiritual Gifts,’’ circulated widely, not only 
among the Adventists, but in such circles as those of the Bap- 
tist and Congregationalist communions. Nevertheless, it was 
not until 1894, fifty years, roughly speaking, after the foun- 
dation of the sect, that the S.D.A. began the work which has 


1 “Selections from Testimonies for the Church,’’ by Ellen G. White. Preface, 
p. vii. 
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served more than anything else to attract the notice, favour- 
able or hostile, of the religious world. It was then that they 
started their first foreign mission in Africa, but from that 
date onwards their whole propaganda as a Church has centred 
increasingly round this feature of their activities, activities 
which have now extended to China and Japan, to Oceania and 
South America, and claim even to have penetrated into the 
“Union of Socialist Soviet Republics.’’ It is, no doubt, a 
very telling item in the S.D.A. appeal for financial support 
that they profess to put the bodily needs of the suffering and 
the benighted in the forefront of their programme of work. 
In a leaflet, widely circulated and issued since 1930, we may 
read as follows : 


The Gospel records tell us that the ministry of Christ 
was a dual one—a ministry for both the physical and the 
spiritual needs of the individual. Seventh-Day Adventists 
have therefore gone out to the farthermost corners of the 
world with a ministry for the bodies and souls of men. 
They train hundreds of nurses and physicians, many of 
whom dedicate their lives to medical missionary service 
in the less-favoured portions of the world. They educate 
scores of teachers every year who go out to the unen- 
lightened countries to establish schools wherein the 
natives can be taught. They establish printing plants in 
the various language areas of the world for the purpose 
of publishing health, educational, and religious literature, 
in order that every man may read in his own tongue. . . 

All these activities have carried the Advent Message 
with its service for humanity to 139 different countries 
of the world in more than 400 languages and there is 
being added on the average one new language each week. 
Fifty-nine publishing houses issue literature in 141 lan- 
guages. Literally tens of thousands of natives are taught 
in the denomination’s schools in Africa, South America, 
China, India and other mission lands.’ 





As an illustration of these charitable enterprises, we are 
further told : 

This Christian body lays great stress upon health and 
medical ministry. In Nyassaland, South-east Africa, for 
example, it has established a leper asylum with a capacity 
of [sic] 120 lepers. By highly scientific treatment many 


1 “A World-Wide Movement’? (leaflet). 
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are restored to their families each year. This is only one 
of several such centres in Africa. At Shanghai, China, it 
has established a large sanitarium [ sic] and hospital, and 
also a six-story dispensary, assisted by wealthy Chinese. 


Assuming the accuracy of these statements, the philan- 
thropic and religious zeal thus displayed must be accounted 
in every way admirable. The pity is that it is associated with 
the spread of so crazy a caricature of the Christian Faith as 
that which has been evolved from the chronological computa- 
tions of Mr. William Miller and the visions of Mrs. Ellen 
White. The S.D.A., it is true, affirm that they have no formu- 
lated creed, and this for two reasons; first because all that 
it is needful for the Christian to know is already in the Bible, 
and secondly because any profession of faith assumes religion 
to be a static and lifeless thing, whereas true gospel teaching 
is something which constantly develops and is dynamic in its 
application to new circumstances which may arise.’ But even 
if the S.D.A. impose no formal profession of faith upon their 
members, they are committed to very definite teachings. In 
the ‘‘Year Book’’ * of the denomination issued by the Central 
Council, there is annually published a statement of ‘‘the fun- 
damental beliefs of Seventh-Day Adventists.’’ These are set 
out in twenty-two paragraphs, the first of which runs as 
follows : 

1. That the Holy Scriptures of the Old and New Testa- 
ments were given by inspiration of God, contain an all- 
sufficient revelation of His will to men, and are the only 


unerring rule of faith and practice (2 Tim. iii, 15—17). 


This is followed by a profession of belief in the Trinity, 
and then in the Incarnation (‘‘that Jesus Christ is very God’’) ; 
after which we come to: 

4. That every person in order to obtain salvation must 
experience the new birth; that this comprises an entire 
transformation of life and character by the recreative 
power of God through faith in the Lord Jesus Christ 
(John iii, 16; Matt. xviii, 3; Acts ii, 37—39). 

5. That baptism is an ordinance of the Christian 
Church and should follow repentance and forgiveness of 


1 TI take this from the admirable Spanish work of Father Camillo Crivelli, 
S.J., ‘‘Directorio Protestante de la America Latina,’’ p. 257. He quotes from 
A. Baker, “Belief and Work of the Seventh-Day Adventists’? (1930), p. 65, 
an American book inaccessible to me. 

* This is issued at Washington, D.C., and produced by ‘‘The Review and 
Herald Publishing Association,’’ Takoma Park. 
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sins. By its observance faith is shown in the death, burial 
and resurrection of Christ. That the proper form of bap- 
tism is by immersion (Rom. vi, 1—6; Acts xvi, 30—33). 

The ten commandments are then declared to be ‘‘unchange- 
able precepts, binding upon all men of every age’’; and, in 
accord with this, paragraph 7 makes special reference to the 
fourth commandment (no. 3 1n our Catholic enumeration) in 
the following terms : 

7. That the fourth commandment of this unchangeable 
law requires the observation of the seventh day Sabbath 
[i.e., Saturday]. This holy institution is at the same 
time a memorial of creation and a sign of sanctification, 
a sign of the believer’s rest from his own works of sin and 
his entrance into the rest of soul which Jesus promises to 
those who come to him (Gen. ii, 1—3; Ex. xx, 8—11; 
xxxi, 12—17; Heb. iv, 1—10). 

A paragraph on justification has rather a Lutheran colour- 
ing, but it contains little that is new. On the other hand, 
paragraphs 9 to 16 are very distinctive of Adventist teaching. 
We are told, for example : 

g. That God only hath immortality. Mortal man pos- 
sesses a nature inherently sinful and dying. Immortality 
and eternal life come only through the gospel and are 
bestowed as the free gift of God at the second advent of 
Jesus Christ our Lord (1 Tim. vi, 15—16; 1 Cor. xv, 
51—55). 

Further, we learn that ‘‘the condition of man in death is one 
of unconsciousness. All men, good and evil alike, remain in 
the grave from death to the resurrection.’’ But while the 
resurrection of the just takes place at the second coming of 
Christ, that of the unjust does not occur until a thousand years 
later when the millennium, inaugurated by Christ’s reappear- 
ance, has come to an end. On the last day of that millennium 
Satan and the finally impenitent will be annihilated, reduced, 
that is, to non-existence, while the just will receive the boon 
of immortality. 

From William Miller, the Sabbath Day Adventists have 
derived the belief that, though Christ’s second coming did 
not, as he at first calculated, occur in 1844, still there began 
in that year the period of the ‘‘cleansing of the sanctuary.” 
This is ‘‘a time of investigative judgment’’ which determines 
‘‘who of the myriads sleeping in the dust of the earth are 
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worthy of a part in the first resurrection.’’ Curiously enough, 
we are told that during the millennial reign of Christ, which 
covers the period between the first and second resurrections, 
‘the saints of all ages will live with their blessed Redeemer 
in heaven.’’ On the other hand, ‘‘at the end of the millen- 
nium, the Holy City with all the saints will descend to the 
earth.’’ After the complete annihilation of Satan and all the 
unjust, ‘‘the earth, restored to its pristine beauty will become 
for ever the abode of the saints of the Lord.”’ 

As to matters of conduct the programme of Fundamental 
Beliefs insists that the followers of Christ should be ‘‘a godly 
people,’’ modest in their clothing and abstemious in their 
habits. ‘‘Thus the believer,’’ it is laid down, ‘‘will be led 
to abstain from all intoxicating drinks, tobacco and other nar- 
cotics, and [to] the avoidance of every body- and soul-defiling 
habit and practice.’’ On the other hand, ‘‘the divine prin- 
ciple of tithes and offerings for the support of the gospel is 
an acknowledgment of God’s ownership in our lives and that 
we are stewards who must render account to Him of all that 
He has committed to our possession.”’ 

There is not a little that is curious in this medley of tenets. 
On the one hand we have an explicit affirmation of the doc- 
trines of the Trinity and the Incarnation, on the other, a com- 
plete ignoring of any teaching or practice which has connexion 
with the Eucharist. The idea that all mankind at death pass 
into a state of unconsciousness, a sort of hibernation, until our 
Lord’s second coming and the beginning of the millennium, 
seems even more bizarre than the revival of the Jewish Sab- 
bath in place of the Christian Sunday. Neither can one readily 
understand how such sticklers for the literal truth of Scrip- 
ture, as the S.D.A. profess themselves to be, can reconcile 
the final annihilation of Satan and all the reprobate with the 
many Gospel texts which speak of everlasting fire, or use 
equivalent phrases implying endless duration. But it would 
be futile to set about any formal refutation of these eccen- 
tricities. What is plain is that Miller was only one of a 
hundred other Adventists who have prophesied the near ap- 
proach of the second coming and whose calculations, wherever 
a definite period is indicated, have proved to be wholly fal- 
lacious. If Miller pronounced for 1844, Bengel, whose com- 
mentaries were translated into English at the special request 
of John Wesley, had previously fixed upon 1836, Mr. F. L. 
Rawson was satisfied that the end of the world was due on 
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December 3, 1917, Pastor Russell declared for 1914, and Dr. 
Grattan Guinness was satisfied that this event would take 
place not later than 1923. All these calculations were more 
or less directly based upon the identification of ‘‘the scarlet 
woman’”’ of the Apocalypse with the Church of Rome, and it 
is the perpetuation and wholesale propagation of such teach- 
ing among half-educated native races which Catholic mis- 
sionaries rightly resent as a method of campaign as indefen- 
sible as the use of Dum-Dum bullets or the poisoning of wells. 

I have before me an S.D.A. booklet of over a hundred 
pages, attractively illustrated, and so far as the text is con- 
cerned, very simply and clearly written. It is called ‘‘What is 
Coming,’’ and it amounts in substance to a commentary on 
certain chapters of the prophet Daniel and the Apocalypse, 
purporting to prove from the passages quoted that the Adven- 
tist teaching is founded indubitably upon the inspired Word 
of God. Speaking of ‘‘the Perversion of Truth’’ which fol- 
lowed the recognition of Christianity by Constantine, and 
referring to the opening of the third seal (Apoc. vi, 5—6), 
the author emphasizes his commentary with passages such as 
the following : 

The first day of the week, the great festival day of the 
sun-worshipers,' Sunday, was exalted to take the place 
of the Sabbath of Jehovah, the seventh day. Magnificent 
temples began to be built, and in them not the worship 
of God, but the worship of a little wafer god was carried 
forward. This wafer was said to be the actual body and 
blood of Jesus Christ, and was sacrificed by the priest in 
the bloodless sacrifice of the mass, a purely idolatrous 
service. .. Priestly celibacy was gradually introduced, 
resulting in great immorality and scandal. A place of 
departed spirits was found, and called purgatory, and it 
was discovered in the same connexion that the souls of the 
departed might be gotten out of this place of punishment 
by the payment of money to priests for saying masses. 


And then, in reference to Apoc. vi, 6,° we are told that in 
the Catholic Church : 


Everything had its price. When a child was born the 
priest had to be paid. When the child was sprinkled the 


1 The American origin of this book is made evident by its spelling and 


phraseology. The author is a Mr. C. B. Haynes. 
2‘*A measure of wheat for a penny, and three measures of barley for a 


penny.’’ A.V. 
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priest was paid. When the child went to catechism the 
priest was paid. When the child went to confession the 
priest was paid. When the child grew up and was mar- 
ried the priest was paid. When his children were born 
the priest was paid. When he died and extreme unction 
was given the priest was paid. 


There are many pages of this kind of thing, and the reader, 
of course, is told that when the Reformation came ‘‘the blessed 
Bible, which the Roman church had done its utmost to 
destroy and keep from the people, was printed in the language 
of the people. .. Tens of thousands shook off the intolerable 
yoke of Rome, gave up its degrading idolatry and became 
Protestants.’’ Moreover, the whole lesson is made plain to 
the most unintelligent by an abundance of pictures, depicting 
realistically such types and symbols as ‘“‘the fourth beast,”’ 
“the great red dragon,’’ ‘‘the little horn’’ (which ends in a 
head crowned with the Papal tiara), not to speak of the 
slaughter of Protestant martyrs, and so forth. We must re- 
member also that this literature is specially designed to be 
carried by colporteurs—this is a great feature of S.D.A. pro- 
paganda—and pressed upon half-educated natives who are 
practically cut off from any means of learning that these in- 
terpretations are any less trustworthy than the text of the 
Bible itself. Another short specimen may be borrowed from 
Mrs. White’s own pages : 


In the sixth century . . . paganism had given place to 
the papacy. The Dragon had given to the Beast ‘“‘his 
power, his seat and great authority’’ (Apoc. xili, 2). And 
now began the 1260 years of papal oppression . . . Chris- 
tians were forced to choose, either . . . to accept the papal 
ceremonies and worship, or to wear away their lives in 
dungeon cells, or suffer death by the rack, the fagot or 
the headmans ax [sic]... Persecution opened upon the 
faithful with greater fury than ever before and the world 
became a vast battle-field.’ 


How much of the S.D.A. literature is of this character can- 
not easily be ascertained. Their books and tracts, for the 
most part printed in America, or at any rate abroad, do not 
find their way automatically into the library of the British 
Museum. But it must be pretty obvious that since the entire 


1 “The Great Controversy between Christ and Satan,’’ p. 57. 
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argumentative basis of the Adventist theory is supplied by 
the identification of the Church of Rome with the figurative 
types of horror, greed, pomp and cruelty occurring in the 
Apocalypse and the Book of Daniel, an intense anti-Catholic 
spirit is inherent in the whole S.D.A. controversial position.' 
What we do know is that the organization prides itself more 
than anything else upon its enormous literary output and upon 
the remunerative sale of this mass of printed matter. For 
example, a periodical of theirs, The Far Eastern Division 
Outlook, a journal published at Singapore, speaks as follows 
in the number for October 15, 1937 : 


Seventh-Day Adventists, the remnant people of God, 
are the possessors of the rarest and richest publications 
ever presented to the world’s readers. No preceding re- 
ligious movement in the history of the world has ever 
given such a vast amount of high-class comments upon 
the entire Bible, and presented the plan of Redemption 
in such clear and appealing language. This statement is 
proven by the comparison of the writing of the Spirit of 
prophecy with the publications of all former generations 
and of the present one. 


In the official ‘‘Year Book’’ of the S.D.A. for 1933, the 
latest to which I have had access, it is stated that the total 
annual sales of the various publishing centres amounted in 
1931 to $4,002,774, though in the year 1929 they had reached 
an even higher figure, viz., $4,939,919, or a million pounds 
sterling. The same source lets us know that in 1931, 237 
“‘papers’’ (presumably issues of periodicals) came from the 
S.D.A. presses, totalling 46,602 pages. Besides these there 
were 1,567 “‘books’’ printed containing 334,749 pages in all, 
g05 ‘‘pamphlets’’ with 54,630 pages, and 3,678 ‘“‘tracts’’ 
(leaflets?) with 44,821 pages. In the same year, 1931, the 
total ‘‘Denominational Investment’’ is given as amounting 
to $54,114,844 (roughly £11,000,000). The membership is 
not quite so impressive, but the range of the ‘sect’s activities 
may be gathered from the twelve ‘‘Division Conferences’’ 
enumerated in the same 1933 ‘‘ Year Book’’ as follows : 


1 The fact has been noticed in the most up-to-date religious encyclopaedia 
published by the Evangelical party in Germany ‘‘Die Religion in Geschichte 
und Gegenwart,’’ 2nd edition, Vol. I, col. 93. The same thing is found in 
the writings of Dr. Grattan Guinness and Pastor Russell who are both virtually 
Adventists. For nearly a century past, the virulent book ‘‘Horae Apocalypticae"’ 
of E. B. Elliott has formed the mine from which writers of this temper have 
drawn their materials. 
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Membership Churches Licensed Ministers’ 


North America 136,937 2,272 306 
Australia 13,348 296 127 
Central Europe 48,944 1,278 74 
China 11,296 207 143 
Far East 19,467 300 122 
Central America 19,027 360 63 
Northern Europe 28,548 57 54 
South America 21,452 200 40 
South Africa 17,925 141 67 
Southern Asia 3,672 83 64 
Southern Europe 21,411 730 80 
Union of Socialist 
Soviet Republics 13,700 677 30 
Total 3559734 71232 1,170 


There seems some reason to doubt whether these statistics 
can be implicitly trusted. The totals, in any case, do not 
agree with the columns of figures to which they are appended. 
The most recent estimate of S.D.A. membership which I 
have seen, occurs in their English periodical Present Truth, 
for February 9, 1939, published at Watford, Herts, where we 
are told that ‘‘there is in the world to-day, in 385 countries 
and islands, a force of Seventh-Day Adventist ministers and 
other Gospel workers numbering 12,589 men and women giv- 
ing their full time to soul-saving work, with a following of 
438,139 church-members, who are not only observing the 
seventh day of the week as God’s holy day, but are daily 
raising up new witnesses to the same faith.’’ Whatever judg- 
ment may be arrived at concerning the credit to be given to 
these claims, there can be no doubt that the S.D.A. is a very 
widespread, affluent and aggressive organization which at 
least tends to ‘‘queer the pitch’’ for our much poorer Catholic 
missionaries, even when they themselves are not made the 
object of a campaign of slanderous untruths. The S.D.A. 
methods of propaganda, as Father Crivelli in his two valuable 
studies of Protestant activities in this field has pointed out, 
have been bitterly complained of by Anglican and Noncon- 
formist evangelists, as well as by Catholics.* But this is a 
matter which the limits of this article will not allow me to 
pursue further at present. pee.) E : 

HERBERT THURSTON. 


1 But besides the ‘‘licensed ministers,’? there were ‘‘ordained ministers’’ 
numbered at 2,082, ‘‘missionary licentiates’’ (2,503) and ‘‘colporteurs’’ (3,093). 
There is a claim that in the Far Eastern Division, the numbers here set down 
have increased by 20 per cent since 1932. I have, however, no means of judg- 
ing whether a proportionate increase has occurred elsewhere. 

2 See his ‘“‘Directorio Protestante de la America Latina’’ (1933), pp. 265— 
267 ; and ‘‘I Protestanti in Italid’’ (1939), p. 221. 








MISCELLANEA 


I. CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL NOTES 
TRUTH WILL OUT. 

OR the past week or so I have felt considerable sympathy with 

the evolutionists. This feeling has nothing to do with theories 
of natural selection or the supposed survival of the fittest—a piece 
of reasoning clearly invented by the survivors. It is the result 
rather of a remarkable transformation of which certain of the 
more reputable English newspapers are apparently capable. This 
must surely reflect, it might well be argued, some similar process 
of evolution in the natural order. I say ‘‘more reputable’’ papers 
for there are still some more rudimentary journals which cannot 
rise superior to their protozdic prejudices. It is now broadly 
hinted, the statement is even boldly risked, that General Franco is 
not the most out and out of adventurers, that an occasional 
Spaniard has been detected among his ‘‘hordes of Italians, Ger- 
mans and Moors’’ (The Church Times, January 27th) and—most 
startling of all for a certain type of mind—that the Spanish 
Church is not quite as scarlet as her enemies would have her 
daubed. I have no wish to be frivolous and make no cynical sug- 
gestion that these papers have at length ‘‘spotted’’ the winning 
side. I point merely to the fact that there has been evolution: 
and it is evolution towards the truth. 

Truth will out—though it take an unconscionable time to do 
so. After two and a half years of war in Spain it is breaking out 
of the cocoon in which the silken strands of prejudice had im- 
prisoned it, and even beginning to shake its wings in the open 
air, at first a little slowly and with some awkwardness. ‘‘Quo 
usque tandem?’’. . . we were tempted often to ask. How long had 
we to wait for such recognition? There were, of course, books 
which gave a reasonabie account of what was happening: and the 
Catholic Press, for the most part, could view events in their correct 
perspective. For the rest there was a confused and confusing 
pattern of facts and semi-facts and demi-semi-facts, all nicely in- 
terpreted in a highly personal or party manner. Mr. Douglas 
Jerrold’s verdict is severe but not uncalled for. ‘‘To-day’s foreign 
correspondents,’’ he wrote, ‘‘following the lead of their proprietors, 
are concerned less with news than with policy: the idea being that 
the views of the English Times or Telegraph or Daily News, 
framed along certain lines and telegraphed back to the country of 
origin, will in time create the situation reported as already exist- 
ing. In at least one or two instances the hope has been fulfilled. 
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To a journalist by descent, the saddest thing about the Spanish 
War is the news service provided by the London Press. It re- 
flects invariably the political views of the proprietors and can never 
be accepted without investigation. This is something new in 
English journalism.”’ * 

And now for the evolution. A few references to recent issues of 
The Times will show that the term is not mis-applied. Not that 
this journal was ever one of the worst offenders or most in need 
of an upward Darwinian trend. But its position is so assured, its 
influence so far-reaching, that the change of attitude is as im- 
portant as it is gratifying. Curiously enough, it is another Times, 
appearing every week and with the prefix ‘‘Church’’ in front of it, 
that seems to be as unaffected as the most crimson of papers by 
the new process. In fact the comparison of short extracts from 
these two organs is most illuminating. 

The Church Times for January 2oth, deploring the military suc- 
cesses in Catalonia, added the comment that ‘‘at least eighty per 
cent of the Spanish proletariat are bitterly opposed to the in- 
surgents,’’ and hazarded two prophecies: the first, that ‘‘if 
Barcelona falls, there will follow wholesale executions’’; the 
second, that, when the war is over, Franco will have to deal with 
a ‘‘sullen’’ and ‘‘resentful’’ population. Ten days later (January 
30th) there appeared in The Times a long dispatch from its special 
correspondent. Recalling the text of a decree from the Provisional 
Governor of Barcelona, which ended with the sentence ‘‘The joyous 
Motherland has recovered her lost sons,’’ he remarked that ‘‘the 
joy of the recovered sons at least is evident.’’ The Nationalist 
occupation took place ‘‘without the slightest incident’’: anyone 
could have walked from one end of the city to the other quite un- 
molested at any time of the day or night: the ‘‘troops were re- 
ceived with acclamation’’: and their magnificent discipline 
“proves them worthy of it.’’ In place of the ‘‘wholesale execu- 
tions’’ so grimly prophesied there has been wholesale distribution 
of supplies to the extent of half a million rations a day. The more 
ghastly element is provided, not by the dreaded Nationalists but 
by those who were in control during the past two years and—we 
have been told repeatedly—had disciplined their unrulier sections. 
Speaking of Montjuich prison the correspondent tells us that the 
guards, before they left, ‘‘dealt out summary justice to a number 
of prisoners, including women, whose bodies are still lying on the 
western slopes of the hill.’’ The Nationalists set free the remain- 
ing captives ‘‘with the exception of a few wretched victims of 
torture who were unable to rise from their beds.’’ The contrast 
between the two regimes is further pointed in his reference to the 
new prisoners at present held by Franco’s troops. ‘‘It is probable 
that most of them will be released shortly on probation and given 


1 “Georgian Adventure,”’ p. 245. 
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work building roads at the legal rate of wages, since General 
Franco has promised a pardon to all who are not guilty of crime.’’ 

In another issue (February roth) The Church Times quotes the 
concluding sentence of a letter, published three days previously in 
The Times, which suggested that, when the civil war is at an end, 
‘the bitterness felt on the Government side for England and 
France, the loathing felt on the Franco side for Germany and 
Italy will . . . give Spain back to the Spaniards.’’ A trifle wearily 
the commentator remarks that this is ‘‘the best that can now 
happen.’’ Had his eye roamed just the width of two columns on 
the same page of The Times, it would have encountered the follow- 
ing judgment in an editorial: ‘‘The Republican inhabitants who 
remained behind in Barcelona are being fed, and, as the British 
official representative there testifies, there have been no reprisals 
and order is well maintained.’’ A more important editorial on 
February roth judges that General Franco ‘‘has not behaved un- 
reasonably in any of the territory he has conquered, and is without 
the slightest doubt just as determined as Dr. Negrin that Spain 
shall be inviolate and independent.’’ ‘‘There is nothing to show,’’ 
it continues, ‘‘that, where his authority has been firmly established, 
reprisals are allowed to become indiscriminate.’’ 

Two long reports from Spain (February 11th and 15th) give a 
careful summing up of what has been happening there, and unveil 
at last something of the truth which has been far too long con- 
cealed. It is there revealed how the Republic was born amid general 
good will and was able to enter into the heritage made ready for 
it under Primo de Rivera: it came in ‘‘to inaugurate the schools 
he had built, to speak down the telephones he had provided, to 
travel on the roads he had constructed, to expropriate the lands 
he had irrigated and to enjoy the peace and liberation from the 
Moroccan war he had secured.’’ Its first test came less than a 
month after its establishment. Churches and convents were burnt 
“fon the flimsy pretext of a riot in Madrid’’: the provisional 
Government ‘‘proved unequal to the occasion,’’ ‘‘a large number 
of churches and convents were burnt up and down the country 
within a few days, and no effective effort was made to check the 
excesses or chastise the rioters. The error was fatal. It alienated 
at one stroke the sympathies, not only of citizens with Church 
leanings, but of all classes concerned about law: and order, in- 
cluding many genuine Republicans.’’ 

The Catholic Church in Spain has been so consistently mis- 
represented and maligned in this country during the course of the 
war, even in officially Christian periodicals, that we may be 
pardoned for summarizing what these reports have to say concern- 
ing her. They assert categorically that ‘‘she had little responsi- 
bility in causing the outbreak’’: and yet we have had the appalling 
massacre of thousands of men and women consecrated to her 
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service, condoned and almost justified by the impertinent assump- 
tion that she had originated and abetted it. The story of the 
Bishops’ wealth is pilloried as a ‘‘Marxist fable.’’ The Church’s 
riches lay rather in ‘‘the countless charitable institutions, homes, 
and dispensaries and hospitals of all sorts,’’ which, endowed 
privately and confided to the care of religious communities, 
‘‘filled the void that the State had left.’’ ‘‘The covetousness with 
which the revolutionaries rushed at them and murdered many of 
the inmates tells its own tale.’’ It was the patient submission of 
the Church to the demands of the Republican Government, we 
are reminded, which led Sefior Azana to boast that Spain had 
ceased to be Catholic. He has learnt his folly since, and learnt, 
too, that Catholic Spain is determined to be rid of himself and his 
fellows. 

Lastly, we are allowed to glimpse something of the part played 
by Soviet intrigue and training. After Trotsky’s sojourn in the 
Peninsula as long ago as 1916, ‘‘Russia became interested. Too 
interested, because Muscovite intrigue can be clearly traced in 
Spain in the spate of Communistic literature and the organization 
of a Communist Party and unions.’’ The foreign intervention on 
Franco’s side commenced twenty years afterwards, in 1936. 


The methods of Moscow so zealously propagated in wide 
sections of Spanish society, coupled with the creed of anarchy, 
invented new terrors. Extermination by piecemeal or col- 
lective assassination, with or without the excuse of some sort 
of legal condemnation, seemed the watchword. A wave of 
criminality engulfed the Republican Government in ignominy 
and provoked the Nationalists to reprisals. As General 
Franco’s troops advanced they found a devastated country- 
side, and mutilated and tortured men, women and children. 


The Spanish war with its blend of horror and heroism is draw- 
ing to a close. It must and will be followed by an era of patient, 
laborious and tolerant reconstruction. The Beast is sorely wounded, 
and must shamble away from that Catholic peninsula to spit else- 
where its filth and venom. But it is to the abiding shame of many 
Englishmen that they have chanted the Beast’s praises and 
wreathed its unclean head with garlands of sympathy and approval. 

In the Virgilian legend there were twin gates of Sleep through 
which dreams arose to the upper world of men. Through the gate 
of horn ascended true visions, while false and deceitful thoughts 
passed through the ivory portals. As far as Spanish news is con- 
cerned, the ivory gate has been open too wide and for too long. 
May we suggest for the future an exclusive use of the gate of 
horn? 

J.M. 
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F,. G. LEE AND ANGLICAN BAPTISMS. 


HE case for Anglican Orders, as Dr. Messenger has pointed 

out, is based on a series of possibilities. The objections 
brought by Catholics against the Edwardine rite are too conclu- 
sive to be ignored and, failing their refutation, there is only a 
possibility that bishops and priests have been really consecrated 
by its means. The consecration of Barlow has never been con- 
vincingly proved: he was, at best, only probably a bishop, and 
his consecrations, therefore, were not certainly valid. In the same 
way, Anglican baptisms in the past have often been so carelessly 
performed that, apart from trustworthy evidence, there is only a 
probability that any given Anglican, and therefore that any given 
Anglican Bishop, has possessed the first requisite for the recep- 
tion and transmission of Holy Orders—valid baptism. 

It is interesting to note the effect that this last consideration 
had on Frederick George Lee who, in the latter half of the last cen- 
tury, won considerable notoriety as an extreme High Church- 
man. In his ‘‘Validity of the Holy Orders of the Church of Eng- 
land’’ (1869), after pointing to the obvious orthodoxy of the Angli- 
can baptismal formularies, he writes: ‘‘Conjectures, which are 
nothing more, that during the past three centuries some bishop 
or other may have been no fit subject for ordination for lack of 
that sacrament which is the door to all the others, and that cou- 
sequently his ordinations are invalid, cannot be answered until 
specific cases in all their details are brought forward’’ (p. 219). 
He tries to anticipate any such evidence by invoking ‘‘baptism of 
desire’’ : though no Catholic theologian would admit anything but 
‘*baptism by water’’ as sufficient basis for a valid ordination. In 
an appendix he prints a reply to Newman’s well-known letter to 
Father Coleridge (THE Montn, August, 1868): ‘‘. .. What I have 
seen in the Anglican Church makes it very difficult for me to deny 
that every now and then a bishop was a consecrator who had 
never been baptized.’’ The reply calls this a ‘‘threadbare argu- 
ment,’’ and answers with a tu quoque: ‘‘Who can venture to 
affirm that there has never been any carelessness in the adminis- 
tration of Baptism in the Catholic Church during eighteen cen- 
turies? Consider the gross ignorance prevalent among the clergy 
during part of the Middle Ages. . .’’ . 

Yet it was just this ‘‘threadbare argument’’ that, on further re- 
flection and research, undermined Lee’s faith in the power of the 
Anglican ministry to give him Catholic sacraments. His deter- 
mination to secure these sacraments for himself and his friends 
explains, if it scarcely justifies, what followed. In the summer 
of 1887, Lee and two other Anglican clergymen obtained priest’s 
and bishop’s Orders from a schismatic source abroad, and pro- 
ceeded to supply the lack of confirmation and ordination in any 
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who doubted the power of Anglican bishops to confer those sacra- 
ments. But before receiving them, each member of the ‘‘Order 
of Corporate Reunion,’’ as the new sect was called, was condi- 
tionally baptized—a practice which sufficiently demonstrates Lee’s 
changed opinion regarding the assured validity of Anglican 
baptisms. In 1881, in an attempt to justify the O.C.R., he con- 
tributed an article to The Nineteenth Century, which is sum- 
marized in THE Montu for December of that year. ‘‘The justifi- 
cation of these proceedings is to be found chiefly in the carelessness 
and laxity with which Baptism is administered by Anglicans, and 
the numerous cases where it is not administered at all. . . Various 
statistics are adduced, showing that in some large towns the pro- 
portion of Baptisms to births is under one-half, and the rite is 
sometimes so negligently administered that its validity is more 
than doubtful. .. Anglican bishops, even supposing their ordina- 
tions otherwise valid, were not in the habit of asking for the 
baptismal certificates of candidates for ordination, and no unbap- 
tized person can be validly ordained.’’ 

In 1898, Lee published in pamphlet form his criticisms of Angli- 
can baptismal practice under the title ‘‘The Neglect of Baptism.’’ 
The aim of the pamphlet was not to undermine belief in Anglican 
Orders so much as to recall the Church of England to a better 
observance of the prescriptions of the Book of Common Prayer. 
Yet much of his evidence does in fact serve the former purpose. 
In 1869, Lee had asked for more than ‘‘vague conjecture’’ about 
unbaptized bishops. Now, he himself brings forward the case 
of the previous Archbishop of Canterbury, Dr. Tait. Though 
Tait’s baptism had more than once been questioned, it had never 
been proved. He was born of Presbyterian parents in Scotland, 
and the proper entry of his baptism in the local Session Register 
is missing. There were stories that he had been baptized pri- 
vately by a nurse or a licensed preacher, but neither is at all 
probable. 

As to Archbishops of other centuries, such as the anabaptists, 
Tillotson and Secker, Lee remarks with truth that inquiry at such 
a distance of time is not likely to prove very fruitful. He throws 
light, on the other hand, on Newman’s statement that many 
Anglican bishops had been brought up as dissenters, by the citation 
of Nonconformist baptismal formulas—such as that of the ‘‘ Book 
of Common Prayer Reformed,’’ which has: ‘‘I baptize thee into 
the Name of Jesus Christ.’’ 

Lee laments the effect of the Gorham Judgment in lowering the 
standard of baptismal belief and practice in the Established 
Church. Reflection on this incident must have shown him the 
weakness of the argument used in the reply to Newman’s letter. 
Even if Catholic priests had at times been ignorant and negligent, 
they must at least have known the importance attached to baptism 
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by the Catholic Church ; while Anglican clergy, on the other hand, 
received no such stimulus to correct baptismal practice from the 
official attitude of their Church. For the Privy Council had de- 
clared that Gorham’s equivalent denial of baptismal regeneration 
was ‘‘not repugnant to the declared doctrine of the Church of Eng- 
land. .. It appears that opinions, which we cannot in any im- 
portant particular distinguish from those entertained by Mr. Gor- 
ham, have been propounded and maintained, without censure or 
reproach, by many eminent and illustrious divines who have 
adorned the Church from the time when the Articles were first 
established.’’ (‘‘Six Privy Council Judgments,’’ ed. Brooke, pp. 
35, 38.) 

If baptism really does not matter so much after all, we cannot 
be surprised at slackness in its administration. Two of Lee’s 
examples may be cited here. James Prosser, Vicar (1841—1876) 
of Lee’s home parish of Thame, was never known to pour water 
on the head of a child brought to be baptized. ‘‘A drop of water 
might have touched its face, or it might not.’’ This is paralleled 
by the case of Dr. Alford, sometime a bishop in the Colonies. 
When a number of unbaptized adolescents were brought to Holy 
Trinity, Hoxton, to be confirmed, Alford, before confirming them, 
‘‘wetted his fingers in a small font, and then flicked them in the 
air over their heads. . . The girls had t’ieir confirmation caps 
on.’’ This bishop had previously written a tract in which he de- 
clared that water-baptism was a ‘‘useless and empty ceremony.”’ 

Lee was received into the Catholic Church in 1901, shortly be- 
fore his death. As a witness against Anglican Orders he is of 
some value, for he wanted very much to believe in them, and had 
gone to some trouble to set forth proofs of their validity. He 
had seen no difficulty in the matter of the ‘‘janua sacramentorum”’ : 
he was not on the look-out for invalid baptisms—they were forced 
upon his attention. The particular cases he cites are relatively 
few, but doctrinal uncertainty had probably accounted for very 
many more. He had grounds for a solid doubt of the validity of 
his Orders ; and he rightly concluded that doubtful Orders are as 


good (or bad) as no Orders at all.’ 
F.C.F. 


1 Cf. for the insufficiency in practice of doubtful Orders, Father Harold 
Burrows’s argument in THE Montn, December, 1925, ‘“‘Supposing Rome did 
declare Anglican Orders valid.’’ 
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II. OUR CONTEMPORARIES 


AMERICAN EcCLESIASTICAL REVIEW: Feb., 1939. The Church in 
America and the Italian Problem, by Rev. John V. Tolino. [Con- 
tains an outline of one major problem affecting the Church in 
the U.S.A., namely, that of “‘the tremendous and terrifying 
leakage’’ of Italians and Italian-Americans, with some practical 
suggestions as to its solution. | 

CaTHOLIC HERALD: Feb. 3, 1939. We put Christianity before 
Democracy, by Douglas Jerrold. [Some timely and plain speech 
which maintains that the Catholic body stands by our democratic 
system because it is ‘‘some preservative of our liberty,’’ not as 
voters but as Christian persons. | 

CaTHoLic MEpiIcaL GuaARDIAN: Jan., 1939. Two Apostles of the 
Caritas Movement, by a German Doctor. [An interesting study 
of the work of Lorenz Werthmann, the founder of this German 
social organization, and of Dr. Carl Sonnenschein. | 

CaTHOLic Times: Feb. 10, 1939. Outstretched Hand of Com- 
munism, by Most Rev. Aloysius J. Muench, Bishop of Fargo. 
{Utters a timely warning against the Communist plea for co- 
operation. | 

CaTHoLic WorLD: Feb., 1939. Manning’s Cardinal Principle, by 
Joseph H. Fichter, S.J. [A succinct account of Cardinal 
Manning’s outlook on social questions and his influence on later 
Catholic social thought. | 

Dusiin Review: Jan., 1939. Moral and Spiritual Factors in 
French Rural Life, by the Marquis D’Aragon. [A valuable 
analysis of religious problems and conditions in the French 
country-side with a note upon the work of the Jeunesse Agricole 
Chrétienne. | 

NOUVELLE REVUE THEOLOGIQUE: Feb., 1939. Racisme et Chris- 
tianisme, by Péres Charles, Lorson, S.J., and others. [An ex- 
cellent number, entirely devoted to the study of modern racial 
theories, their development, supposed justification, and applica- 
tion in present-day Germany. | 

Pax: Feb., 1939. Abbot Anscar Vonier, by the Abbot of Prink- 
nash. [Contains a sincere tribute to the late Abbot of Buckfast, 
preached on the occasion of his funeral. } 

TaBLetT: Feb. 17, 1939. Special Supplement on the Life and 
Pontificate of Pius XI, by Cardinal Hinsley, the Archbishop of 
Liverpool, Archbishop Goodier, S.J., and others. [An admirable 
series of short articles on the Holy Father and various aspects 
of his Pontificate. ] 

Universe: Feb. 17, 1939. Pius XI. [A well illustrated memorial 
number, dealing with the life and achievement of the late 
Pontiff. } 














REVIEWS 


1i—THE UNITY OF PHILOSOPHICAL 
EXPERIENCE * 


N the last chapter of this book Professor Gilson discovers its 
central principle thus: ‘‘Since being is the first principle of all 
human knowledge it is a fortiori the first principle of metaphysics 
. all the failures of metaphysics should be traced to the fact 
that the first principle of human knowledge has been either over- 
looked or misused by the metaphysicians. .. The most tempting 
of all the false first principles is: that thought not being is involved 
in all my representations. Here lies the initial option between 
idealism and realism which will settle once and for all the future 
course of our philosophy and make it a failure or a success. Are 
we to encompass being with thought, or thought with being? .. . 
Man is not a mind that thinks, but a being who knows other beings 
as true, who loves them as good and who enjoys them as beautiful. 
For all that which is, down to the humblest form of existence, 
exhibits the inseparable privileges of being, which are truth, 
goodness and beauty.’’ 

Professor Gilson illustrates and enforces this principle by 
examining European philosophy at those points especially where 
it has fallen to temptation. Logic, theology, psychology, morals 
and mysticism, humanism and mathematics, physics, sociology 
have been guilty inturn. Each in usurping the place of philosophy 
has found sterility or contradiction. He gives to each usurper a 
special name: logic in its false position he calls logicism, theology, 
theologism and so on. ‘‘When and where piety is permitted to 
inundate the philosophical field, the usual outcome is that, the 
better to extol the glory of God, pious-minded theologians proceed 
joyfully to annihilate God’s own creation. . . A very dangerous 
method indeed, for in the long run it is bound to hurt both philo- 
sophy and religion. In such a case the sequence of doctrines too 
often runs in the following way: with the best intentions in the 
world, the theologian suggests as a philosophically established 
truth that God is and does everything, while nature and man are 
and do nothing; then comes a philosopher who grants the theo- 
logian’s success in proving that nature is powerless, but emphasizes 
his failure to prove that there is a God.’’ In short it is theology 
that dies of its victory. In this connexion Professor Gilson dis- 
cusses not only the great philosophers of Islam, but also St. 


1 The Unity of Philosophical Experience. By Etienne Gilson. London: 
Sheed & Ward. Pp. xii, 340. Price, 10s. 6d. 
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Bonaventure who ‘‘sometimes allowed himself to be carried away 
by his religious feelings.’’ 

In some respects the most interesting chapter is called the 
Road to Scepticism and is devoted to the Englishman, William oi 
Ockham. It is interesting not merely because of the strength and 
originality of Ockham’s mind, but also because he shows already 
in its maturity a manner of thought which belongs as a kind of 
privilege to this island. Its implications can be traced not only to 
English philosophers but to English ‘‘pubs.’’ and parliaments. For 
example—‘‘True they say that the human soul must be immaterial 
since it performs the so-called ‘acts of intellection’ by which it 
draws knowledge from material things; but Ockham rejoins ‘we 
do not experience that intellection.’ . . . What is the use of building 
up intricate theories to explain how intellection is possible so long 
as we are not even sure that there is an immaterial soul? . . . If 
we want to maintain such positions, let us hold them as Christians, 
for it is a fact that faith expressly teaches such beliefs or invites 
us to accept them as true. . .’’ That surely represents not the 
Franciscan but the Englishman, and the Englishman everywhere 
and at all times. ‘‘This conditional materialism,’’ says Professor 
Gilson, ‘‘so strangely resembles the subsequent conclusions of 
Locke,’’ and of Locke’s latest disciples. Ockham further reaches 
the position that human knowledge would be practically indis- 
tinguishable from what it is even though all its objects were 
destroyed. And so we have Berkeley. 

After its first exponent, the ‘‘English philosophy’’ needed no 
other; but as Professor Gilson notes, young men blessed with 
their native ignorance recover it in their own time. And as then, 
so now, ‘‘political doctrines are deeply rooted in theology.’’ Ock- 
ham was the first Whig. It was he, rather than John Locke, who 
ushered into the world ‘‘a new intellectual disease’’ called, by 
Professor Gilson, ‘‘psychologism’’; ‘‘he was convinced that to 
give a psychological analysis of human knowledge was to give a 
philosophical analysis of reality.’’ In one sense it is almost a pity 
that, at the invasion of this scepticism, M. Gilson, as it were, 
breaks off to trace the dramatic and familiar story of Cartesianism, 
since Descartes’ clarity and success and final futility are so com- 
plete, so self-sufficient that he seems scarcely to need an execu- 
tioner. He is the most lucid and accessible of all those heretics 
who put the verb ‘‘to think’’ in place of the verb ‘‘to be.’” For the 
practical issue—and this question of philosophy is nowadays the 
most urgent of all practical questions—is raised by the malignancy 
of this new ‘‘intellectual disease.’’ Two of Professor Gilson’s 
statements together diagnose this malignancy. ‘‘There is an 
ethical problem,’’ he says, ‘‘at the root of our philosophical diffi- 
culties ; for men are most anxious to find truth, but very reluctant 
to accept it. We do not like to be cornered by rational evidence, 
and even when truth is there in its impersonal and commanding 
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objectivity, our greatest difficulty still remains; it is for me to bow 
to it.’’ And the other sentence, ‘‘By substituting empirical obser- 
vation for abstract definitions as the first stage of philosophical 
knowledge, Kant was not shifting from mathematics to philosophy, 
but from mathematics to physics. As Kant himself immediately 
concluded: ‘The true method of metaphysics is fundamentally the 
same as that which Newton has introduced into natural science.’ ”’ 
‘“*The Critique of Pure Reason is a masterly description of what 
the structure of the human mind should be, in order to account for 
the existence of a Newtonian conception of nature.’’ Now the 
point for the practical politician challenged by M. Gilson’s diag- 
nosis is that by means of Kantian ‘‘physicism’’ the Newtonian 
conception of nature has come to look very like reality, the ‘‘in- 
tellectual disease’’ has not only produced sterile arguments and 
sophisms; it has written its heresy in engineering, in political 
organization, in economic habits, in all the furniture and behaviour 
of a material civilization as wide as the human race; it has even 
begotten whole populations that would never have been born 
without ‘‘the Newtonian conception of reality’’ and seems ready 
to destroy them by physical means as pitilessly as if they were only 
the creatures of delirium. 

This book is really a critique of subjectivism in all its forms, 
of that almost inexpugnable selfishness by which we bind reality 
to ourselves, or mould it to the likeness of our particular interest. 
Such thinking, of course, is not philosophy, but architecture. We 
only pretend to interpret reality while our real purpose is to create 
the world of our interpretation. Having created this illusion of 
a world, we keep its rules, of which the first is to ‘‘encompass 
being with thought,’’ not thought with being. (What else is the 
modern machine?) If, then, the philosopher tells us that we deal 
in falsehood, we do not mind, so long as it is a habitable falsehood. 
It is a terrible thing to have used the means of life and death to 
write our philosophy withal. It is not only the ‘‘scepticism of our 
decadent philosophy’’ that must perish, and when M. Gilson tells 
us to ‘‘let the dead bury their dead’’ and to ‘‘turn ourselves to the 
future,’’ I confess to being afraid, because of the unutterable horror 


that must attend the death and burial. 
T.S.G. 


2—THE SOUL OF SPAIN’ 


N the first part of this book we have an appreciation of Peman’s 
poetical work by Dr. Irene Behn, who has already won such 
a high reputation by her masterly translations into German of the 
works of Father G. Manley Hopkins, S.J. This is followed by 


1 Flammendes Spanien. By José Maria Pemdn. Translated from the 
Spanish into German by Dr. Irene Behn. Salzburg: Otto Miiller. Pp. 275. 
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translations into German of addresses and radio-speeches given by 
Peman since his appointment as Minister of Culture and Education 
in the Spanish Nationalist Government. Even the reader who has 
never visited Spain will put this book down feeling that he knows 
Spain and the Spanish and loves them. Many of the modern politi- 
cal creeds might well be described as ‘‘for home consumption 
only.’’ It is quite otherwise with Spain’s ideals as interpreted to 
us by Pemdn. These ideals are catholic, universal, to be acknow- 
ledged and welcomed wherever men’s souls are brave enough to 
bear the truth, and their hearts are great enough to love it. 
Spaniards are fighting, enduring, suffering and dying, not for 
their country only, but for the whole world; for Spain, the real 
Spain, has something of which the world is desperately in need. 

Continental liberalism has run its course and gone bankrupt. It 
is finishing, not as some thought it would, in sterile and empty 
ineffectiveness, but in shame, destruction and horror. Spain found 
herself being ravished of her very soul, and at the eleventh hour 
she reacted. Thus it comes about that there is a new Spain—old 
Spain with her youth renewed at the altars which Moscow would 
have cast down throughout the Peninsula. There is a new thing 
in Europe, and it is a big thing for Europe and the world. The 
Press has held it back from us. Even the Catholic papers have 
almost necessarily been so preoccupied with the actual movement 
of events that they have failed to show us the nobility and glory 
of the spirit behind it all. In the past, the sacred name of patriotism 
has been invoked to many an unworthy purpose. Here we have 
patriotism wedded to all that is finest and noblest in man, natural 
and supernatural. For the Spaniard, to love his native soil is to 
love his holy Faith; for on this hallowed ground trod James and 
Teresa, John of the Cross, Ignatius and a host of God’s great 
lovers. This is the soil on which through all the centuries heresy 
never found a lasting lodgment, the soil whence the New World 
was evangelized. 

Spain has risen from her torpor, and has proclaimed to the world 
that she has something supremely worth having, and will never 
surrender it—her history, her tradition, her sout. Spain is not 
dead; she lives, and will live so long as she refuses to be cut off 
from the Source of all life. Spain has entered on the first stage 
of a new and immensely important phase of her historic mission to 
Europe and the world, and the world will live to thank her. 

This is great literature, the work of a great mind and a great 
heart dealing with the problems which the modern world presents. 
Its message is not to Spain alone, but to the world, and it is 
greatly to be desired that someone will perform that service for 
the English-speaking public which Dr. Behn has done so skilfully 


for Germans. 
J.L.K. 
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3—ST. CATHERINE OF SIENA’ 


T is the unfortunate lot of many saints that whereas they have 

been raised to the Church’s altars for the inspiration and edifica- 
tion of their fellow-Christians, the misplaced zeal of their admirers 
often results in their being a source of something approaching 
irritation in the readers of their ‘‘Lives.’’ Human nature, which 
does not always like having high standards set before it, is only 
too ready to accept (or discover) excuses for refusing to contem- 
plate the heroic deeds of the great ones of the Church. But it 
seems safe to predict that no one who begins to read this life will 
fail to be attracted by the story so skilfully narrated by its author. 
He confesses that at first he ‘‘felt less sympathy with Catherine 
of Siena than with Francis of Assisi. . . My relations with 
Catherine began under somewhat annoying conditions: at certain 
times I was almost afraid of her.’’ But eventually, like so many 
others, during her lifetime and since, he yielded to her spell. And 
the result is this wholly admirable biography. 

Perhaps its outstanding characteristic is its objectivity. Scarcely 
ever are we conscious of the intermediary, so self-effacing is he, 
so content to let the simple facts or the records of contemporaries 
speak for themselves. So fully, indeed, has M. Jorgensen steeped 
himself in his subject that when he does speak with his own voice 
it is almost as though a contemporary of Catherine’s were speak- 
ing—so vividly is the Tuscan scene evoked, so vital is the presen- 
tation of the personality of the Saint. Much erudition has gone 
to the making of the book, but it is an erudition that is never 
paraded, used only to cast light on the subject, not to glorify the 
writer. 

Nor, again, does he attempt to tone down, to explain, still less 
to explain away. He is utterly ruthless in his presentation of the 
element of the marvellous—as ruthless as was Catherine herself 
in her single-minded zeal for the cause of Christ. To read this 
life is to appreciate what true passion is—the passion that, instead 
of spending itself and being spent in the pursuit of unworthy 
satisfaction, pours itself out on the highest that alone can satisfy 
it, and, thus pouring, is never spent, is ever renewed. ‘‘One 
dreaded her because one felt her power. The beatitude of the 
Crucifixion radiated from her and drew one to surrender to the 
great adversary, to deaden self, slay one’s will, leave the world 
and become a martyr to conscience, a burnt-offering like her.’’ 

It only remains to add a word of praise to the translator, and 


to the publisher. The volume is very well produced. 
T.C. 


1 Saint Catherine of Siena. By Johannes Jorgensen. London: Longmans. 
Pp. viii, 446. Price, 12s. 6d. 
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4—AUGUSTINE AND FRENCH THOUGHT’ 


WO years ago Dr. Abercrombie, professor of modern lan- 

guages at University College, Exeter, produced a standard 
English book on the origins of Jansenism,* a movement which 
began as a perverse interpretation of part of St. Augustine’s 
thought and hardened into heresy. The wide reading called for 
by such a work has provided supplementary matter for a slighter 
book of essays dealing with the influence of St. Augustine on 
Montaigne, Descartes and Pascal. The introductory chapter, 
without descending to details, indicates the considerable extent 
to which Augustinian ideas appear in seventeenth-century French 
literature; in Bérulle, the mystic, for example, in Bossuet, the 
preacher, and in Malebranche, the philosopher; and the reasons 
for this affinity are enumerated. 

Coming to Montaigne, we are told that the ‘‘City of God’’ was 
practically the only work of Augustine which influenced, and in 
increasing measure, the thought of the French essayist. In the 
earlier years of his retirement it was on the various aspects of 
Stoicism mentioned by Augustine that Montaigne fastened; in the 
last four years of his life it is the scepticism of the Apology for 
Raymond Sebond which Montaigne illustrates by examples drawn 
from the ‘‘City of God’’—indifferent as to whether his source up- 
holds or condemns the opinions exemplified. It may be said at 
once—a fact apparent in the essay on Montaigne and elsewhere 
throughout this book—that Professor Abercrombie carefully avoids 
the fallacy of the accident, which is not too frequent a virtue among 
those who discuss the influence of one writer on another. Especi- 
ally has this fallacy appeared in studies of the ‘‘influence’’ of 
French on English writers and vice versa. A brilliant and dis- 
cerning review in The Times Literary Supplement for June 18, 
1925, written by an eminent Shakespearian scholar, showed how 
mechanical and unintelligent it is to talk, for example, of Shake- 
speare’s ‘‘influence’’ on the French romantics of the early nine- 
teenth century. 

Descartes, whom Etienne Gilson considers to be indebted to St. 
Augustine, appears, on careful examination, to show a fellowship 
of thought with, rather than a dependence on, the Saint. After 
an outline of the theory of knowledge elaborated by the great 
African doctor, the author suddenly introduces Aquinas as a 
thinker standing midway between Augustine and Descartes. From 
the criteriology of St. Thomas we pass imperceptibly to that of 
Suarez. Tempted, perhaps, to smile at the enthusiasm (while 


1 St. Augustine and French Classical Thought. By Nigel Abercrombie. 
Oxford University Press. Pp. 123. Price, 8s. 6d. 1938. 
® See THE Montu, May, 1936, p. 456. 
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admiring the obvious erudition) which seems to lead so far from 
the topic in hand, the reader will find the smile turning against 
himself as he comes on the conclusion. ‘‘Apart from the intrinsic 
importance of Suarez as the most significant exponent of scholastic 
philosophy in the sixteenth century, Suarist positions have a 
special relevance to any study of Cartesian origins; for the masters 
who introduced Descartes to the philosophy of the schools were 
almost certainly disciples of Suarez, and Descartes himself betrays 
this connection. . .’’ 

The concluding essay on Pascal and St. Augustine will be of 
interest not only to the increasing body of pascalisants, but to the 
general reader who has some acquaintance with the great Pascal. 
One important passing remark deserves quotation. ‘‘A dispas- 
sionate student of the theological questions involved must feel 
surprise at the easy manner in which such unbiased and clear- 
sighted historians as Sainte-Beuve have accepted the claim of 
Jansenism to be identified with Augustinian theology.’’ A much 
read ‘‘History of Europe,’’ by Mr. H. A. L. Fisher, blandly ignores 
the fact that Jansenism was a heresy, and some English hand- 
books of French literature show the same unawareness. Hence it 
is easy, for such writers as take this line, to censure with some 
affectation of superior tolerance the Catholic opponents of Jan- 
senism, the real matter at issue remaining the while artlessly con- 
cealed. Mr. Abercrombie’s book would be read with profit by these 
writers if further editions of their books are called for. After 
Pascal’s thought has been paralleled with that of Augustine, the 
conclusion is drawn that ‘‘it was a selected Augustine and oc- 
casionally a falsified Augustine that Pascal followed’’—falsified 
by the Port Royal theologians who devilled for him. The com- 
ments on those classical passages of Pascal’s apologetic dealing 
with the Wager, and ‘‘le moi haissable’’ are such as to make a 
reader return to them again and again. It would have been 
interesting to have seen quoted Pére Longhaye’s criticism of “‘le 
moi haissable’’ especially as Dr. Abercrombie seems so familiar 
with the work of Longhaye’s fellow religious from Suarez to Boyer 
and Romeyer. As befits a book dealing with French classical 
thought, affirmations and conclusions are clear beyond cavil, be- 
cause the degree of certainty, probability or possibility attaching 
to each statement is never left in doubt. This is all the more 
remarkable as the development of the thought is‘closely knit and 


often essentially subtle. 
R.C.G. 
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5—PROTESTANTISM IN ITALY’ 


EFERENCE has been made earlier in these pages to the re- 

markably thorough investigation which Padre Camillo Crivelli, 
S.J., has brought to bear upon the activities of non-Catholic re- 
ligious denominations in Latin America. This Spanish book of 
over 700 pages was published in 1933. But now the author 
astonishes us by the completion of an almost equally bulky work 
(though it has been brought out in two instalments) dealing with 
the campaign directed against the Catholic Church by the Pro- 
testant propaganda in Italy. Padre Crivelli has not attempted to 
write a complete history of these efforts. His researches and data 
are, for the most part, limited to the more recent developments, 
beginning with the latter half of the nineteenth century ; but there 
is a very valuable summary of the early aggressions of the Wal- 
denses long before that date, and in the case of nearly all the 
different sects a short account is given of their origin and distinc- 
tive tenets. What, more than anything else, will impress the 
judicious reader is the remarkable documentation and the minute 
details which are supplied concerning the present position and 
activities of all these separate denominations. We are told where 
their churches or conventicles are located, the number of adherents 
that they claim, the periodicals they publish, the subsidiary enter- 
prises they undertake in the way of educational establishments, 
centres for nursing or medical treatment and so forth. One is 
puzzled to know how the author can have contrived to obtain 
communication of the reports which these different bodies publish 
for the benefit of their own subscribers, but we fancy that his sur- 
prisingly thorough knowledge of English and his acquaintance 
with America and American methods have been of great assistance 
to him. He has not interpreted the term ‘‘Protestant’’ very 
narrowly. We have plenty of information supplied concerning 
such people as the Quakers (who figure quaintly enough in Italian 
guise as ‘‘Quacqueri o Quaccheri’’), Christian Scientists, Sweden- 
borgians, Buchmanists, the Salvation Army, the Young Men’s 
Christian Association and the Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion, etc.; but Theosophists, Spiritualists, Mormons and Uni- 
tarians do not apparently come within the writer’s scope. In the 
first part of the book some valuable and interesting suggestions 
are made regarding the means by which this invasion of heretical 
sects can best be combated, and in the second part an Appendix is 
devoted to Protestantism in Abyssinia. Unfortunately a brief 
notice like the present can give no idea of the enormous industry 
and research which the author must have employed to provide the 
mass of exact detail and precise bibliographical references which 


we find in his pages. 
pag "7. 


1 ] Protestanti in Italia (specialmente nei secoli xix e xx). By Padre Camillo 
Crivelli, S.J. 2 Vols. Isola del Liri. Pp. vi, 186 and 432. Price for the two 


volumes 36.00 1. 
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6—EXORCISM OR PSYCHIATRY ?’* 


N a recent address on ‘‘Spiritual Healing,’’ Lord Horder stated 

that he thought it improbable that either a doctor or a priest 
would be conferring a real benefit if he chose a method of treat- 
ment which tended to bolster up ignorance or superstition in his 
patient’s mind. In using the word priest, he may have had in 
mind various clerical practitioners of the ‘‘new psychologies,’’ 
who may or may not coquet with some imitation of the sacrament 
of extreme unction. But a reading of Father de Tonquédec's 
latest book would presumably cause him some surprise as an au- 
thoritative account of one aspect of spiritual healing. For his 
unique position as official exorcist to the dioceses of Paris, to 
which he was appointed over twenty years ago by the late Cardinal 
Amette, has given Father de Tonquédec a considerable field of 
experience. Scientifically qualified by his close acquaintance with 
the classical works of P. Janet, and with Freud’s theories and 
Bleuler’s more recent teaching, and further by his studies under 
and with Professors Babinski, Dupré and Laignel-Lavastine, the 
writer singles out certain pathological conditions which are often 
confused with diabolical action, and clearly shows how they are to 
be distinguished from it. The Rituale Romanum is quoted in the 
preface to show the specific characteristics of real possession. The 
cases mentioned (some are fully described) which morbidly simulate 
possession, will throw much light, in more than one detail, on in- 
stances that have come under the observation of many priests. 
This book should be of value to those engaged on a study of 
psychology, and whose future work will almost certainly entail their 
dealing, at least occasionally, with such mind-sick folk. But no 
reader can hope to follow the matter under discussion without a 
knowledge of the vocabulary of modern psychiatry. 

Examining first of all psychasthenia, the author shows how the 
tendency to double personality of sufferers from this malady, com- 
bined with evil manifestations quite out of harmony with the 
known character of the unfortunate patient, may lead to the mis- 
taken conclusion of a possession by the devil. A similar con- 
fusion is possible in the case of epilepsy. Its paroxysms, terrify- 
ing to those unfamiliar with them, have been accompanied in 
instances known to the writer, by malicious and vile profanation 
of the sacred host secreted after Communion, by defilement of the 
crucifix, and by the grinding underfoot of rosary beads. After 
dealing with hysteria, Father de Tonquédec passes on to the vari- 
ous psychoses, analysing and describing different hallucinations 
and impulses which may suggest the direct presence of the devil; 
this conclusion being especially likely where the subjective con- 


1 Les maladies nerveuses ou mentales et les manifestations diaboliques. By 
P. de Tonquédec. Paris: Beauchesne. Pp. 240. Price, 12.00 fr. 1938. 
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viction of physical possession or of diabolical incubus exists. In 
the course of the description of religious melancholia very wise 
advice is given on what a director must avoid in dealing with a 
melancholiac. Similar hints are dropped in other parts of the 
book; but they are only incidental; the aim of the writer being 
to differentiate between real diabolical manifestations and morbid, 
nervous and mental states which may be confused with them. 

Advice to priests and others who have to deal with persons in 
such conditions is not to be found explicitly in the book under re- 
view, but may be had from Father de Tonquédec’s article ‘‘Anor- 
maux (direction des)’’ in the Dictionnaire de Spiritualité (1937), vol. 
I. Although, generally speaking, the present book is only meant to 
be a scientific handbook, the humour and the humanism of its 
maker cannot be concealed. His comments on Léon Bloy, a man 
of letters not without his English devotees, are illuminating : 
while there is a savour in the parenthesis to the allegations of cer- 
tain sufferers from persecution mania that ‘‘nous voulions les faire 
passer pour fous, ou les rendre fous (ce qui vraiment n’était plus 
4 faire).’’ The only disappointment to the seeker of sensations 
who might open this book would be that it contains nothing sen- 
sational. In point of fact there are only very passing allusions to 
real preternatural conditions which the author has come across 
in his experience as an exorcist. 

R.C.G. 


7—THE DOGMA OF THE TRINITY’ 


HEN a famous book, well known in its original language to 

all whom it primarily concerns, is translated into English, 
there is little to be done except rejoice that an even wider circle of 
readers may now make its acquaintance. Such a book is Pére 
Lebreton’s classic treatise, first published in 1909, and now in its 
eighth edition. The Holy Trinity is the central mystery of the 
Christian Faith and the foundation of the Christian spiritual life. 
It is the primary fact of all existence, and, though a mystery for 
ever beyond human or angelic comprehension, is so necessary to 
religion that without it men’s quest of God tends always to become 
a boomerang, a system of ethics or a mere sterile formalism. The 
vicissitudes of the human mind in its slow groping after this tre- 
mendous truth which was slowly revealed, are described with rare 
synthetic ability by Pére Lebreton. First, pagan speculation about 
God and the gods is brilliantly analysed. Then, in Book II, the 
Jewish preparation for the coming of Christ is set before us. And 
finally, the teaching of the New Testament on Father, Son and 
1 History of the Dogma of the Trinity from its Origins to the Council of 


Nicaea. By Pére Jules Lebreton, S.J. Translated by Algar Thorold. London: 
Burns, Oates & Washbourne. Pp. xxiv, 450. Price, 15s. 
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Holy Ghost whereby the doctrine of the Holy Trinity was revealed 
in its completeness, is minutely and most lucidly stated. That, 
however, is not the end of the story, for in a second volume, not 
yet translated, Pére Lebreton shows how the truth once for all 
delivered to the saints fared in its slow penetration of the Chris- 
tian mind during the first three centuries. From first to last his 
task was one of infinite difficulty, and he has laid, not only Catho- 
lics, but, as they willingly acknowledge, all conservative Chris- 
tians, under an enduring obligation to him. Unlikely though it 
may seem, this masterpiece of theological writing will be found 
almost excitingly interesting by any educated person whose Faith 
is precious to him. Pére Lebreton does not spare the learning, but 
he wears it lightly, and manages somehow to make it no more 
painful in assimilation than a leader in The Times. This is one of 
the world’s great books, and it is grand to have it in English at 
last, translated by the practised and finely-cultured hand of the 


late Algar Thorold. 
J.B. 








SHORT NOTICES 


PHILOSOPHICAL, 

|S pons ALEXANDER WILLWOLL’S Seele und Geist 

(Herder, Freiburg: 5.60 rm.) is the fourth volume (the second 
so far published) of the philosophical series ‘‘Mensch, Welt, Gott,’’ 
edited by the Professors of the Berchmanskolleg in Pullach. In 
this work the author’s aim is to treat of the soul’s activities as a 
whoie. Naturally the doctrine is in the Scholastic tradition but the 
author shows himself well-versed also in modern psychological 
controversy. Indeed, in dealing with the formation of concepts 
he gives us the result of his personal investigations in this par- 
ticular field. The chapters which deal with certain radical errors 
among the ‘‘moderns,’’ e.g., Klages’ antithesis between the soul’s 
rational life and the irrational in man, are most instructive. The 
problems of man’s personality and the new racialism are fully dealt 
with. Finally, the book is composed in a pleasing and concrete 
style, is both readable and scientific. 

Der Mitteldeutsche Lucidarius, edited by G. Glogner (Aschen- 
dorff Verlag: 2.10 rm.), is a Summa of Christian philosophy 
written in Middle High German prose at the end of the twelfth 
century. It was the first summary of its kind to be composed in 
the vernacular and it enjoyed a widespread popularity through the 
Middle Ages. Dr. Glogner analyses its contents and thus offers 
a valuable contribution to our knowledge of the medieval outlook. 

Der Mensch und die Ewigkeit (Késel-Pustet) is a masterly syn- 
thesis of the Catholic attitude to life and eternity by the 
Hungarian philosopher, Anton Schiitz. This small but very com- 
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plete book appeals both to reason and the emotions: its arguments 
are carefully selected and aptly illustrated by quotation and 
example. 

Politics and Morality: Essays in Christian Democracy, by Don 
Luigi Sturzo (B.O. & W.: 7s. 6d.), consists of a dozen papers, 
most of which were originally written for English and French 
reviews. Don Sturzo reaches a wide public. An article of his 
on ‘‘Politics and Moral Theology’’ which appeared recently in a 
Belgian theological review, has re-appeared in the Catholic Worker 
of New York, in which form it will reach over a hundred thousand 
readers. That his views are at once penetrating and stimulating, 
and his intentions holy, no one can doubt. But at a time when 
sound judgment and clarity of thought are above all needed, one 
may be allowed to doubt whether Don Sturzo’s eloquent advocacy 
of a fervid but rather ill-defined moralism really affords much en- 
lightenment to Catholics on the complicated issues with which, 
one after the other, he deals. Nowhere in these pages do we find 
“‘morality’’ defined to the satisfaction of a student of Christian 
ethics, and as a result the relation between morality and politics, 
which is the theme of the papers, is never cleared up. The author 
has a special reason for showing up the weaknesses and evils of 
Italian Fascism, about which he can speak from personal ex- 
perience. But even when he writes of other institutions, institu- 
tions which, like the League of Nations, have failed, we remain 
unconvinced by his heroic faith. And the vigour with which, from 
premises we all agree on, he reaches conclusions with which most 
Catholic writers disagree, reveals how large a role the will and the 
feelings play in this kind of writing. 


HoMILETIC. 


Though much has already been written to show us the mind of 
Charles de Foucauld, possibly nothing reveals his practical outlook 
better than Sermons in the Sahara, A Simple Introduction to the 
Christian Gospel, translated by Donald Attwater (B.O. & W.: 
2s. 6d.). The chapters, on twenty-one such subjects as Faith, Sin, 
Worship, etc., are very short; but each contains notes for a dis- 
course which might well help other audiences than that to which 
it was originally addressed. 

The third volume of Canon Arendzen’s short sermons, reprinted 
from The Catholic Times, is entitled appropriately Faith and Com- 
mon Sense (B.O. & W.: 6s.). In them the author is concerned 
with what might be called the applied side of the Faith, as is evi- 
denced in such headings as: the Holiness of the Christian Home, 
the Perfect Gentleman, the Little Things that Matter, Any Use 
Praying for Sunshine?, and many more of the kind. He never for- 
gets the reader for whom he is writing ; though sometimes, as in 
chapters like that on the Mysteriousness of God, he touches on the 
most sublime of topics, he never goes beyond the vision of the 
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average reader. A ‘‘summary”’ at the beginning of each chapter 
will be especially useful for priests. 


ASCETICAL. 

A second series of Conferences for Religious Communities, by 
the Rev. Albert Muntsch, S.J. (Herder: 7s.), seems to take as its 
background the abiding hostility between religious life and the 
‘‘new paganism”’ (p. 25). The author never loses sight of ‘‘our 
emancipated age’’ (p. 53) with the fresh openings it has given to 
‘the power of evil’’ (ibid.): in opposition to this he sets up the 
standard of religion, both as seen in religious communities and as 
reflected in the Church’s work in the world. His points are 
strengthened by many references and quotations which show how 
many ‘‘men of the world’’ are in agreement with his claim. 


BIOGRAPHICAL. 


If one saint may speak for another, then the Life of Sister Marie 
de St. Pierre of the Holy Family, Carmelite of Tours, 1816—1848, 
by Sister M. Emmanuel, O.S.B. (B.O. & W.: 5s.), should have 
a good reception among lovers of St. Thérése de Lisieux. For St. 
Thérése freely said that she owed to Sister Marie her own devotion 
to the Holy Face, and always preserved her portrait. Still there 
is a great difference between the two; for while the life of St. 
Thérése is one of almost unceasing dryness, the life of Sister Marie 
is full of wonderful intimacy with God and consequent revelations. 
Her special apostolate was that of reparation for the blasphemies 
uttered in her own country against God. 

Although we have already several ‘‘lives’’ of St. John Bosco in 
English—the translation of Auffray’s standard work, a version by 
Father Hughes as well as Mother Forbes’s sketch, and Ghéon’s 
‘Secret of St. John Bosco’’—this newly-published French bio- 
graphy Saint Jean Bosco (Bonne Presse: 10.00 fr.) would be well 
worth such translation; and it is to be hoped that the experienced 
translator who has already done a considerable part of the work 
will quickly find an enterprising publisher to produce the English 
edition. There is new matter in Father D. Lathoud’s contribution 
to this series of French Lives of the Saints which is of considerable 
interest—St. John Bosco’s method as a confessor, his work as an 
intermediary between the Vatican and the Quirinal, his two inter- 
views with Victor Hugo. There is one thing missing from the 
book under review—as indeed from all the similar books which 
have been Englished—namely, a full-length treatment of the in- 
terior life of the Saint as distinct from his exterior apostolic 
activity. The only book apparently which treats this aspect of St. 
John Bosco’s life is the Italian work ‘‘Con Dio.”’ 

Some hard-headed readers who like their hagiography neat may 
frown at the title of Ida Coudenhove’s new book, Mary Ward: an 
Historical Romance (Longmans: 3s. 6d.). But though the facts 
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of Mary Ward’s life are here woven into an excellent and moving 
story, the heroine herself is by no means romanticized. One who 
knew nothing of her would know her very well as she appeared in 
her seventeenth-century environment of England or Germany, after 
reading this delightful book. Some compound of beautiful style, 
keen spiritual awareness, and fine powers of characterization carry 
the reader forward without his ever needing to wipe a clammy 
brow or square a drooping shoulder. That is why the book is so 
valuable, more valuable, one dares to say, than some powerfully 
learned biography which only people of Spartan habits could 
tackle. Mary Ward is hardly known at all to the general Catholic 
public, and few women in English Catholic history are better 
worth knowing. For spiritual daring and for hope in God when 
God Himself seemed to have turned His back on her, she is not 
inferior to St. Teresa. One feels spiritually braced by this study 
of one so brave, so human and so wise. It is a radiant book but 
completely unsentimental, and the translation by Elsie Codd is so 
good that it reads like an original. 


SOCIOLOGICAL. 


All who are interested in economic problems will find useful 
reading in Towards Freedom, by Sir Alexander MacEwen (Hodge : 
5s.). For some years past, the author has taken an active part 
in the Scottish National Movement, and in this short volume sets 
forth sanely and persuasively the thesis that the solution of the 
modern economic and social troubles lies in the development of 
co-operative democracy, infused with a national spirit, and aided 
by the spiritual forces of Christianity, which demand a just social 
order. The national and international problem will not be solved 
by the deification of the State, nor by recourse to violence, nor by 
the suppression of the individual, which are features of the Nazi 
and Communist methods. The key to the problem is a genuine 
nationalism, based on patriotism, and working on co-operative 
lines and in democratic institutions: giving economic freedom to 
all, in the sense that man may be free to live his own life, subject 
to the reservations of equality of opportunity for all, and the sub- 
jection of the interests of the individual to those of the community. 
But the reader may doubt, after examining the chapter entitled 
‘Co-operation in Practice,’’ whether such a system will in fact 
fulfil this purpose. In the concluding chapters, Catholics will 
accept what the argument warrants: that there can be no syn- 
thesis uniting true Christianity with Communism in its normally 
accepted sense. 

LITERARY. 


Catholics need books like Poetry and Crisis, by Martin Turnell 
(Sands: 2s. 6d.), for in spite of the full ‘“‘humanism’’ of their 
traditional philosophy, it is often true that poetry and ‘‘the arts”’ 
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are looked on as pagan and therefore as somehow at variance 
with their accepted beliefs. Mr. Turnell, who finds the language of 
the Hound of Heaven ‘‘tired, stale, effete,’’ must forgive a reference 
to Thompson’s Shelley in this context. For much of what he is 
pleading for, especially in the last chapter, would have been 
cordially welcomed by the earlier writer. ‘‘To assume that only 
certain forms of experience are valuable or that only those ex- 
periences are valuable which are completely Christian is to condemn 
oneself to sterility at the outset.’’ Mr. Turnell might have 
strengthened his case by pointing out that all lawful experience 
is, at least potentially, Christian. This is only one point of the 
many discussed in this rich and valuable essay. 

Mr. Turnell’s work deals with the function of the Catholic critic 
and it is interesting to turn from it to a book which shows a 
Catholic critic at work on Catholic writers. Catholic Literary 
France, by Sister Jerome Keeler, O.S.B. (Coldwell: 11s.), is a 
guide-book, and a very good one. Guide-books are not a substitute 
for travel, but auxiliary to it, and those who are in need of an 
introduction to modern French Catholic literature will find this 
book extremely useful. In a series of seventeen essays Sister 
Jerome covers a wide field; familiar names like Huysmans, Ver- 
laine, Bourget and Claudel are found in company with others per- 
haps not so well known to the general reader. All are handled 
with a sureness of touch and genuine understanding not always to 
be met with in this type of publication. Necessarily brief but 
penetrating summaries of novels or plays are not left in the air, 
but are used to give meaning and character to the personality of 
the writer under discussion. Sister Jerome is not always so fortu- 
nate in her renderings of the French original; here a praiseworthy 
desire for exactness leads at times to the dull and unattractive. 


VERSE. 


Father John J. Rauscher, S.M., has given us, in his Poems on 
the Litany of the Sacred Heart (Benziger Brothers: $1.25), a col- 
lection of deeply devotional verse, which includes some already- 
published early poems on Our Lady. It should do much towards 
helping to foster the personal love of Catholics for Our Lord and 
His Blessed Mother. 

The poems of Father Alfred Barrett, S.J., collected under the 
title Mint By Night (America Press : $1.50), contain much that is 
original and even arresting, together with rich evidence of that 
mystical apprehension of beauty—visible and invisible—so inalien- 
ably a part of the true poetic equipment. But it is unfortunately 
a fact that in the title-poem there is a hint of bathos, creating an 
initial faint distaste for what follows, and—quite unjustly—pre- 
judicing the reader, who is thus unprepared to appreciate the un- 
doubted excellence of work that is, at its best, both sincere and 
lovely. Unfortunately, too, the charm of idea and concept, under- 
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lying Father Barrett’s verse, is not equalled by the quality of its 
form and general expression, although here and there a graceful 
stanza of a flashing line give us the full force of the poet’s mean- 
ing, elsewhere obscured by indifferent technique or jarring col- 
loquialism ; a case, indeed, of ‘‘fancies that broke through lan- 


guage and escaped.”’ 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


In Victorian Days and Other Papers (Longmans: 6s.) offers us 
a series of pleasing chapters in which Abbot Sir David Hunter 
Blair re-evokes the past. Eton in the ’sixties, Oxford and Society 
in the ’seventies, with the description of stately halls once visited 
and anecdotes of famous men: personal reminiscences of stirring 
days in the Rome of 1870, memories of Oscar Wilde, with the 
story of the foundation of Fort Augustus School with which the 
Abbot was connected sixty years ago—these are but a few of the 
subjects on which the author muses and reflects. His memory is 
prodigious and he is an admirable raconteur. 


REPRINTS. 


Four new ‘‘Peng-unicorns’’ if Messrs. Sheed & Ward will 
tolerate this expression. The books appear in neat pocket format 
and make admirable travelling companions. Chesterton’s Ortho- 
doxy is too well known to stand in need of commentary: it is one 
of the best ‘‘apologetical’’ books ever written, and as entertain- 
ing as it is to the point. Hilaire Belloc’s Survivals and New 
Arrivals is a more recent study and defence of Catholic culture, 
sketched with the lucidity and power expected from its author. 
Psychology of Character, by Dr. Rudolf Allers, takes us into 
another domain of learning: it is a thorough and excellent presen- 
tation of individual psychology. Finally, Amintore Fanfani’s 
Catholicism, Protestantism and Capitalism, provides a scholarly 
analysis of Capitalism which to-day is sorely needed. The Uni- 
corn Books (1s. each) form a splendid series which cannot be too 
highly recommended. 


MISSIONARY. 


Numbers 2 and 3 of the new missiological quarterly, directed 
by the Theological Faculty of Miinster and published by the 
Aschendorff Verlag at 7.50 rm. per annum—Missionswissenschaft 
und Religionswissenschaft—contain a number of valuable articles. 
Studies on St. Ambrose and St. Paul throw interesting light on 
early missionary methods. A contribution, in English, on ‘‘Re- 
ligious Customs and their Bearing on the Maintenance and Growth 
of Religion’’ is worthy of special notice. Helpful book-reviews, 
notes on Canon Law, etc., are given, and the results on recent 
research in the fields of ethnology and comparative religion are 
briefly tabulated. There are reports from various mission-fields 
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but, in place of two lengthy and somewhat colourless articles on 
China and Japan, we would have welcomed the comments of more 
experienced observers in the mission-fields themselves. But on 
the whole it must be said that the quarterly is obviously trying to 
avoid too academic an approach to missionary problems. 


MINoR PUBLICATIONS. 


From the Catholic Young Men’s Society in Cork comes a book- 
let with the heading Should I join the Church of Rome? (Para- 
mount Printing House, Cork: 6d.). Its author, Bishop Cohalan 
of Cork, explains the very obvious reasons why this question must 
be answered in the affirmative. Indeed, the booklet owes its origin 
to a Protestant pamphlet with the same query for its title. The 
arguments are well marshalled, and are set forth with clarity and 
conviction. It is a most useful work of Christian defence. 

Dans Votre Eglise (Flammarion: 2.25 fr.) is a series of reflec- 
tions on the various portions of a Catholic church. The distin- 
guished Dominican preacher who has composed it, Pére Janvier, 
muses aloud on the function and symbolism of bells and belfry, 
pulpit, cross and altar: finally he contemplates the Mass and its 
ministers. A novel book of devotion that will be found inspiring. 

In Dominican Martyrs in Red Spain (Blackfriars, Oxford: 2d.) 
Fr. John Baptist Reeves, O.P., gives the list of those members of 
his Order, known to have been put to death in the Spain that was 
subject to Government control, and adds a particular apprecia- 
tion of Fr. Bonaventure Paredes, the first of the seventy-nine 
Masters-Generals to suffer martyrdom. 

The Most Reverend Aloysius Muench, Bishop of Fargo, in a 
pamphlet, The Outstretched Hand of Communism (Central Bureau 
Press, St. Louis) issues a timely warning to Catholics to ignore 
the specious appeal made to them by communists for co-operation. 
This appeal he shows to be thoroughly dishonest and a mere at- 
tempt to enlist Catholic sympathies in opposition to the supposed 
‘*Fascist’’ Powers while Communism itself is, of course, to reap 
the benefit. 

Among other American publications are booklets which en- 
courage devotion to the Boy Saviour. These include Devotion to 
the Boy Saviour for School and Home, by Father W. H. Walsh, 
S.J., and A Call of the Shepherd to the Youth of the Fold. There 
are also hymn and prayer books which have special reference to 
this devotion. It is meant primarily for modern youth and should 
encourage loyalty to Christ as Boy and Youth. It has been offi- 
cially approved and deserves every success. Two booklets from 
Father Daniel Lord, Have You a Soul? (The Queen’s Work, St. 
Louis: 15 cents) and The Priest talked Money (10 cents) have the 
dynamic qualities and the rapid rhythm we have learnt to associate 
with their vigorous and apostolic author. 
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The Catholic Mind, in its two January issues, reprints some use- 
ful articles, including those of Father LaFarge, Monsignore Ruf- 
fini and Jacques Maritain on racialism. The number for February 
8th contains an article from G. M. Godden on ‘‘Munich, Moscow 
and Spain,’’ and the Report on Communist activities in the U.S.A., 
which was published by the Dies Committee. 

Two pamphlets from the Catholic Truth Society (2d. each) Pius 
XI, by Mgr. R. L. Smith, and The Election of a Pope, by G. 
Elliot Anstruther, remind us of the Church’s grievous loss, and 
the various ceremonies to be observed in the election of a new 
Pontiff. Both pamphlets are admirably written and have good 
illustrations. Mr. Brice lets us down, by Bernard Basset, S.J., 
gives us six clever and amusing stories, reprinted from Stella 
Maris: The Apple-Blossom Room, by Kathleen M. Clarke, some 
further tales in a pleasant and graceful vein. 





“THE MONTH” FORWARDING SCHEME 


Readers who are willing to forward their ‘‘Month” to a missionary or 
to provide an annual subscription (14s.) for one to be sent direct to the 
more distant outposts are asked to communicate with The Hon, Secretary, 
‘The Month” Forwarding Scheme, 31 Farm Street, Berkeley Square, 
London, W.1. Readers must enclose a stamped addressed envelope, and all 
names and addresses, whether of missionaries applying for “ The Month,” 
or readers providing it, should be printed in capitals. 


FOREIGN STAMPS, particularly from British Colonies, are collected by 
the Secretary and sold for the work of the Forwarding Scheme. These 
should be cut off leaving roughly tin. margin. If edges or backs are 
damaged they are useless. 
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